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PREFACE. 


The  just  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  great  Masters 
in  Painting  is  becoming  daily  more  extended.  This  arises 
from  the  facilities  which  are  afforded,  to  all  classes,  for 
seeing  and  studying  these  works  in  the  National  and  other 
collections.  One  result  can  hardly  fail  to  spring  from  this 
growing  taste ; and  as,  in  the  sister  art  of  poetry,  the 
perusal  of  the  immortal  outpourings  of  the  mighty  dead 
has  kindled  the  flame  in  many  a soul,  which  else  had  been 
silent,  so  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  many 
an  eager  desire  will  be  excited  to  attain  some  excellence  in 
the  Painter’s  Art.  To  help  the  young  aspirant  in  his  first 
attempts,  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages.  They  are 
written  with  great  care  as  to  their  plainness  and  perspicuity ; 
and  the  rules  and  directions  are,  in  all  instances,  either  the 
result  of  extensive  personal  experience  and  observation,  or 
are  gathered  from  sources  unquestionably  to  be  depended 
upon.  It  appears  to  the  Editor,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
over-rate  the  advantages  which  must  attend  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  study  of  the  fine  Arts  among  all  classes  of 
Society  ; and  he  trusts  that  he  may  be  pardoned  for  hoping 
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that  his  little  work  may  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  of  all  ranks.  The  humanizing  influences  of  Art  he 
believes  capable  of  conveying  unmixed  pleasure  ; and  he 
will  be  more  than  thankful  if  he  shall  have  been  the 
means,  through  these  pages,  of  adding  to  the  real  sources 
of  happiness  and  enjoyment  among  the  rising  youth  of  his 
country. 


J.  Edwards,  M.A. 


THE  ART 


OF 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 


OIL  COLOURS. 


The  following  pages  treat  of  one  branch  of  the  Art  of 
Oil  Painting, — that  of  imitating  upon  canvas,  with  fidelity 
and  truth,  the  varied  aspects  of  nature,  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  eye  in  Landscape.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  pupil  is  so  far  acquainted  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Drawing  and  Perspective,  as  to  be  able  to  apply 
them  with  facility  and  certainty  to  the  representation,  in 
outline,  of  a given  view  or  subject.  This  being  the  case, 
he  will  see  principles  and  rules  here  laid  down,  which  will 
place  within  his  reach  the  power  of  securing  to  himself  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  agreeable  accomplishments  he 
can  possess.  These  rules  he  will  find  compressed  within 
moderate  limits  ; but  he  will  find  them  also  to  be  fully 
sufficient  to  ensure  no  mean  proficiency  in  the  practice  of 
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the  Art,  if  he  will  apply  himself  to  the  pursuit  with 
thoughtful  diligence  and  patient  assiduity. 

In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  laid  before  him  clearly 
and  methodically,  the  matter  is  generally  divided  into  three 
parts. 

The  first  part  consists  of  a description  of  the  Implements 
and  Materials  used  in  the  branch  of  Art  here  treated  of. 
The  second  part  contains  a concise  but  clear  explanation  of 
the  general  Processes  and  Manipulations  by  which  the 
various  pictorial  effects  can  be  faithfully  represented.  The 
third  part  cousists  of  an  explanation  of  the  Principles  upon 
which  a Landscape  should  be  painted,  and  of  the  mode  of 
applying  the  processes  and  Manipulations  described  in  the 
previous  part. 


PART  I. 


IMPLEMENTS  AND  MATERIALS. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Implements  and  Materials  absolutely  necessary  for 
Oil  Painting,  are  neither  numerous  nor  expensive. 

Oil  and  varnish,  a few  colours  and  brushes,  a palette,  a 
palette  knife,  an  easel,  a rest  stick,  canvas,  and  a little 
chalk,  will  suffice  to  enable  the  beginner  to  make  his  essay. 

The  most  convenient  and  advantageous  mode  of  proceed- 
ing will  be,  to  obtain  from  any  respectable  dealer  one  of 
the  usual  tin  oil-painting  boxes,  fitted  completely  with  the 
necessary  articles.  It  will  contain,  besides  colours,  a set  of 
brushes — comprising  hog-hair,  sable,  and  badger  brushes  ; 
a palette,  a knife,  port-crayon,  chalk,  oil,  and  varnish. 
Besides  these,  there  must  be  procured  an  easel,  a mahl 
stick,  a glass  slab  and  muller,  and  canvas. 

In  order  to  enable  the  learner  to  make  his  purchases  of 
these  articles  with  safety  and  judgment,  we  shall  offer  in 
the  outset  a few  words  of  explanation  as  to  their  nature 
and  qualities. 

Palettes . — Palettes  are  made  of  mahogany,  and  of  satin 
and  other  light-coloured  woods:  they  are  also  made  of  Papier 
Mache  prepared  with  white  enamel  surface — very  useful 
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when  pale  and  delicate  tints  have  to  be  mixed.  Palettes 
shuuld  be  light  in  weight,  and  thin,  and  so  perforated  for 
the  thumb  as  to  rest  well  balanced  on  the  hand.  They  are 
made  of  oval  and  oblong  shapes ; the  latter  form  is  more 
generally  used  and  convenient,  as  affording  greater  space 
for  the  working  of  tints,  us  well  as  for  their  advantageous 
arrangement. 

Wooden  palettes  should  be  prepared  for  use  by  rubbing 
into  them  as  much  raw'  linseed  oil  us  they  cau  be  made  to 
imbibe.  If  this  dressiug  w ith  oil  lx*  thoroughly  effected, 
and  the  palette  then  be  suffered  to  dry  till  it  becomes  ha rd, 
the  wood  w ill  subsequently  not  lx*  stained  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  colour.  A palette  thus  prepared  is  easily  cleaned, 
and  presents  a hard  and  polished  surface,  exceedingly 
ugreeuble  lor  the  preparation  of  tints. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  palette  free  from  indentations 
and  scratches,  and  on  no  account  to  neglect  cleaning  it ; 
the  colour  never  being  allowed  to  harden  upon  the  wood. 

The  Dipper  is  a small  tin  cup,  made  bo  that  it  can  be 
attached  to  the  palette : it  serves  to  contain  oil,  varnish,  or 
other  vehicle  used,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained. 

The  Palette  Kni/e.  The  palette  knife  is  the  implement 
with  which  the  colours  are  manipulated  on  the  palette.  It  is 
used  to  temper  the  colours  ; that  is  to  say,  to  mix  tints  and 
arrange  them.  It  should  lx*  thin  and  flexible,  tapering 
towards  the  end,  having  the  handle  heavier  thau  the  blade. 

A square  elub  of  ground  glas*,  in  a trooden  frame. — This 
article  is  indispensable,  as  the  colours  and  tints  ought  to  be 
tempered  and  mixed  on  it  Ixfore  they  are  transferred  to  the 
palette.  A glass  muiler  should  accompany  the  slab  ; it  is 
used  to  rub  up  any  fine  colour,  which  for  economy  or  con- 
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venience  may  be  kept  in  powder,  such  as  pure  Ultramarine, 
Madder  Lake,  &c. 

Two  or  three  flat  China  tiles,  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
square,  will  be  found  extremely  serviceable  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  tints  clean  and  apart  from  each  other  (the 
series,  for  instance,  of  cold  tints  from  the  warm  ones).  These 
tiles  enable  the  artist  to  have  at  instant  command  a re- 
plenishment of  the  colour  he  may  be  using  ; a very  desirable 
resource,  because  a colour  will  sometimes,  in  course  of 
working  on  the  palette,  become  mixed  and  changed.  They 
are  also  useful  to  preserve  such  tints  as  may  be  mixed,  but 
not  used  in  the  day’s  work  ; for  the  tiles  can  be  immersed, 
with  the  colours  on  them,  in  dishes  of  water,  and  so 
reserved  for  the  next  painting. 

The  Easel. — The  easel  is  a frame  which  supports  the 
painting  during  its  progress.  Easels  are  of  various  forms  ; 
but  the  most  convenient  is  undoubtedly  the  rack  easel, 
which  allows  the  painter  to  raise  or  lower  his  work  with 
speed  and  convenience,  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
commoner  and  cheaper  kind  are  supplied  with  pegs  for 
this  adjustment  of  the  height  of  the  work.  It  is  desir- 
able that  the  easel  should  stand  firmly,  and  not  be  liable, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  be  overset  by  any  slight 
cause. 

The  Best  or  Mahl  Stich. — This  is  used  to  rest  or  guide  the 
right  hand  or  arm  when  particular  steadiness  is  required, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  painting  of  small  objects  and  minute 
details.  It  is  usually  formed  of  cane  or  lance- wood,  and 
should  be  light  yet  firm.  The  lower  end  of  the  stick  is 
held  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  upper  extremity,  which  is 
covered  with  a soft  round  ball  or  pad  of  leather,  to  prevent 
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injury,  rests  on  the  canvas  or  some  other  convenient 
support. 

Brushes. — To  paint  with  effect  it  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence to  have  the  brushes  well  selected,  and  of  the  best 
quality  that  can  l>e  procured.  They  are  of  various  kinds : — 
of  hog-hair,  sable,  badger,  fitch,  and  goat-hair.  Of  these, 
the  most  useful  are  the  hog-hair,  sable,  and  badger  brushes. 

The  black  fitch  and  white  goat-hair  are  but  seldom  used, 
as  the  sable  and  hog  tool  will  effect  all  that  can  be  done  by 
the  former.  Nothing  can  be  suj>erior  to  a well-made,  fine, 
white  bristle  tool,  in  larger  work ; or  to  a good  red  sable 
for  details. 

Hog-hair  Toole. — These  brushes  are  made  both  round 
and  flat.  Flat  hog-hair  are  generally  more  useful  than 
round  ones;  they  are  preferred,  as  assisting  iu  giving  a 
squareness  and  crispness  of  touch. 

They  should  W strongly  and  neatly  made  ; and  in  select- 
ing them  be  sure  that  the  hair  has  not  been  cut  at  the 
points,  for  this  is  sometimes  done  with  inferior  brushes  ; 
but  such  brushes  have  au  unpleasant  and  coarse  touch, 
laying  on  the  colour  in  a scratchy  manner.  It  will  be  found 
to  1h*  a good  test,  if  they  are  made  of  very  fine  silky-look- 
ing hair,  and  very  soft  to  the  touch. 

They  should  however  l>e  firm,  yet  elastic ; springing 
lwick  to  their  form  after  being  pressed  laterally  upon  the 
hand. 

Lastly,  their  shape  should  be  flat  and  wedge-like,  with- 
out straggling  or  diverging  hairs. 

Let  the  handle  be  of  cedar,  and  polished  ; the  cedar  is 
pleasant  and  light  to  hold,  and  Wing  polished  is  easily 
cleaned.  The  old  white  pine  handles,  soon  Wcoming 
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ingrained  with  colour,  are  both  dirty  and  disagreeable 
to  work  with. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  as  an  important  principle,  that 
it  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  a beginner  to  paint  with  as  large 
brushes  as  his  subject  will  admit  of ; for  whoever  begins 
with  large  brushes  cannot  easily  fall  into  an  insignificant 
petty  style. 

Sable  Brushes. — The  observations  regarding  hog-hair 
tools  will  apply  to  the  sable  tools ; but  these  latter  should 
have  the  additional  property  of  coming  to  a fine  yet. firm 
point. 

Be  careful  in  choosing  those  sable  brushes,  the  hair  of 
which  is  of  a pale  yellowish  cast ; and  especially  see  that  it 
is  firm,  and  that  it  springs  well  to  its  point. 

The  round  sable  tool  is  as  serviceable  as  the  flat  one,  and 
is  used  in  working  the  finishing  parts  of  a painting.  Bound 
brushes  in  quills,  known  by  the  name  of  sable  pencils,  are 
also  applicable  to  the  same  purpose.  Pencils,  that  bag  or 
swell  where  the  hair  is  inserted  in  the  quill,  or  the  hairs 
of  which  diverge  and  form  several  points,  are  worthless. 

Badger  Tools. — These  are  known  by  the  significant 
names  of  “ softeners  ” and  “ sweeteners.”  They  are  of 
various  sizes  ; and  the  hair,  instead  of  coming  to  a close 
end  or  point  as  in  other  brushes,  diverges  or  spreads  out, 
after  the  manner  of  a dusting-brush.  When  good,  their 
hair  is  long,  light,  and  pliant,  of  a reddish-brown  or  black, 
with  clean  white  ends. 

The  chief  use  of  the  badger  tool  is  to  “ soften  ” or 
“ sweeten  ” (as  it  is  termed)  broad  tints,  such  as  skies, 
water,  distances,  and  the  like ; it  is  acknowledgedly  a very 
valuable  assistant  to  the  young  painter  ; but  it  must  be 
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used  with  great  forbearance  and  caution,  because,  in  inex- 
perienced  hands,  its  injudicious  use  frequently  destroys 
forms,  and  produces  what  is  called  “ woolliness.” 

Although  badger  hair  is  generally  employed  for  “ soften- 
ers,” yet  any  brush  of  soft  hair,  and  not  having  a close 
point,  may  serve  as  a softening  brush. 

The  hog  tool  makes  a good  softener  for  large  surfaces, 
where  still* colour  has  been  employed  ; and  for  small  points 
requiring  sweetening,  uothiug  better  can  be  used  than  a 
ll.it  sable,  which  should  however  be  first  slightly  moistened 
with  oil  or  with  the  vehicle  you  are  using,  and  then 
brought  to  a clean  fine  edge  by  being  compressed  and 
drawu  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

If  the  badger  tool  be  much  employed  on  a large  surface 
of  colour  (as  skies),  the  points  of  the  hair  frequently 
become  so  loaded  with  colour,  that  it  is  necessary  to  clean 
it  often  as  you  proceed.  This  is  best  done  by  pinching 
up  the  brush  rather  tightly  at  the  ends,  and  wiping  it  on 
a clean  rag.  The  brush  is  thus  kept  free  from  colour 
during  the  progress  of  your  work,  which  might  otherwise 
be  sullied  and  deteriorated  iu  the  purity  of  its  tones. 

The  badger  brush  is  ulso  useful  to  the  landscape 
painter,  for  carrying  minute  {Hunts  of  colour  into  those 
wet  parts  of  the  work  which  require  to  be  lightened, 
enriched,  or  varied ; as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

Cleimintj  Brushes.  It  is  of  the  utmost  iiu{H>rtance  that 
all  brushes,  after  being  used,  should  be  carefully  cleaned. 
This  is  Inst  effected  by  immersing  the  hair  of  the  brushes 
in  a little  raw  linseed  oil ; the  oil  should  afterwards  be 
washed  out  with  soap  and  warm  water,  till  the  froth, 
which  is  made  by  rubbing  the  brushes  on  the  palm  of  the 
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hand,  is  perfectly  colourless.  The  brushes  should  next  be 
rinsed  in  clean  water,  and  the  water  pressed  out  by  the 
application  of  a clean  towel.  The  hair  should  then  be 
laid  straight  and  smooth,  and  each  brush  restored  to  its 
proper  shape,  by  passing  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
before  it  is  left  to  dry.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
break  the  hair  by  too  violent  rubbing,  as  that  would 
render  the  brushes  useless. 

Many  painters  use  turpentine  instead  of  linseed  oil,  in 
the  cleaning  of  brushes  : and  it  certainly  effects  the  object 
more  quickly  ; but  the  only  use  of  turpentine  that  should 
be  permitted,  is  to  rinse  the  brushes  in  it  slightly,  when  it 
is  required  to  clean  them  quickly  ; but  on  no  account 
should  they  be  permitted  to  remain,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  soaking  in  the  turpentine.  This  practice  is  certain 
to  injure,  and  in  most  cases  completely  to  spoil  the 
brushes  ; rendering  the  hair  harsh  and  intractable,  and 
frequently  dissolving  the  cement  by  which  the  hair  is 
held  in  the  socket  of  the  handle. 

Canvas. — This  is  the  general  material  used  for  painting. 
It  is  kept  prepared  in  rolls  of  various  widths,  and  is  sold 
also  strained  on  frames  of  any  required  size.  The  ground 
or  preparation  of  the  canvas  should  be  thin,  yet  com- 
pletely covering  the  threads  of  the  fabric  ; and  it  should 
be  free  from  projecting  lines  and  knots. 

Oil  Sketching  Paper  is  an  extremely  serviceable  material 
for  the  young  artist.  It  is  made  of  drawing  paper,  covered 
with  two  or  three  thin  coats  of  oil  colour,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
ground  similar  to  that  of  prepared  canvas.  It  is  cheap 
and  portable,  and  serves  very  well  for  early  attempts  and 
for  preparatory  sketches  ; for  trying  the  effects  of  any  work 
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previous  to  its  commencement,  us  well  us  during  its 
progress. 

This  sketching  puper  is  usually  made  of  the  imperial 
size  ;•  and,  when  used,  a piece  should  be  cut  of  the  required 
dimensions,  and  fastened  at  the  four  corners,  by  drawing 
pins,  to  a deal  drawing  board. 

The  paj**r  has  this  advantage,  that,  if  your  sketch  is 
required  to  be  preserved,  you  can  readily  paste  or  glue  it 
upon  canvas,  and  tlieu  mount  it  ou  a deal  stretching  frame, 
when  it  will  present  the  appearance  of  strained  canvas. 

Academy  Board.-  This  is  a thin  millboard,  prepared  in 
the  same  manner,  and  adapted  to  the  same  uses,  as  the  pre- 
pared pajxjr.  It  is  the  material  ou  which  most  of  the  studies 
made  at  the  Academy  are  painted.  Being  stifler  than  the 
paper,  it  does  not  require  to  be  fastened  to  a drawing 
board.  These  txmrds  are  in  size  ubout  24  by  18  inches. 

Millboards  are  thicker  than  the  Academy  tioards,  and  the 
grouuds  are  prepared  with  greater  care.  They  are  nuideof 
a greater  variety  of  sizes,  varying  from  8 by  6 inches,  to  24 
by  20  inches.  They  are  much  used  in  sketching  in  oil 
colours  from  nature,  to  which  purjx>se  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted. 

Panels  of  well-seasoned  mahogany  are  prepared  with 
exceedingly  firm  and  smooth  grounds,  for  works  requiring 
great  detail  and  finish. 

Grounds.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  re- 
specting the  colour  of  the  surface  of  the  prewired  canvas. 
It  is  a subject  of  considerable  imj>ortance,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  paint  a richly-coloured  picture  with  life  and 
warmth,  upon  a dull  unsuitable  ground. 

• 30  by  21  inches. 
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A landscape,  if  carefully  handled,  can  be  brought  on 
and  finished  in  a more  brilliant  manner  on  a white  ground 
than  on  any  other. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  to  a pure  white  ground, 
that  it  is  liable  to  impart  a cold  chalky  effect ; but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  what  is  at  first  white  in  oil,  becomes  in 
a short  time  of  a yellowish  hue,  and  its  coldness  of  tone  is 
thereby  lowered. 

The  white,  or  pale  cream-coloured,  and  pale,  warm,  drab- 
coloured  grounds,  seem  to  surpass  all  others.  The  reason 
is  obvious  ; they  throw  a light,  and  consequently  a trans- 
parency, through  the  work  ; and,  as  all  colours  in  oil 
painting  have  a tendency  to  sink  into  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  laid,  and  to  become  darker,  this  tendency  can  be 
counteracted  only  by  having  grounds  of  considerable  light- 
ness and  brilliancy. 

Cold  grey  grounds  have  been  used  in  landscape  painting ; 
but  they  impart  a heaviness  of  colouring  much  to  be 
avoided.  Some  artists  bave  painted  on  grounds  of  a dull 
red,  or  leather-coloured  tint,  and  much  richness  may  be 
gained  by  such  tints  ; but  after  a time  the  colours  of  any  por- 
tion that  may  have  been  thinly  painted  sink  into  this  strong 
ground,  and  the  effect  produced  is  heavy  and  disagreeable. 

Upon  the  whole,  a white  ground  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
soon  as  the  learner  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
subsequent  effect  of  his  colours  ; but  as  the  inexperienced 
find  much  difficulty  in  preventing  the  coldness  and  poverty 
of  expression  which  they  are  not  unlikely  to  beget,  it  will 
be  advisable  for  the  beginner  to  take  the  usual  light  stone 
drab  that  is  generally  given  to  canvas  ; for  it  furnishes 
him  with  a middle  tint  or  tone  to  start  from,  which,  when 
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visible  in  shadow*  and  middle  tints,  has  not  the  raw 
chalk i nets  shewn  under  similar  circumstances  on  an  un- 
skilfully or  imperfectly  covered  white  ground. 


COLOURS. 

Flake  White. — Flake  White  is  a preparation  of  white 
lead.  The  white  lead  at  present  sold  by  all  the  princijial 
colour  houses,  is  a superior  carbonate  of  lead  made  in 
Germany,  and  known  by  the  name  of  “ Kremnitz  White.” 
It  varies  in  quality  according  to  the  purity  of  the  lead,  and 
the  care  and  success  of  the  manufacture.  The  U*st  kind 
I >ossei*scs  great  body  and  permanency,  and  is  of  a dazzling 
whiteness.  There  are  different  kinds  of  prcjmnitiou  of 
white  lead,  and  various  other  white  pigments,  with  *hich 
the  painter  need  not  encumber  himself,  the  above-men- 
tioned Kremnitz  White  being  sufficient  for  every  purpose. 

Aureolin.  This  superb  yellow  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  important  contributions  of  science  to  the  Artist’s 
palette.  It  possesses  a rare  combination  of  invaluable 
qualities  purity,  brilliancy,  transjiarency,  and  ]M»rma- 
u**nco  it  ranks  in  importance  with  Genuine  Ultramarine. 

It  is  remarkable  as  being  a nearer  appnmch  to  the  pure 
colour  of  the  solar  8|*ectrum  than  any  other  known  yellow. 
It  is  of  a rich  and  vivid  hue,  and  its  tints  ore  very  pure  ; 
the  lighter  ones  l>eing  extremely  delicate  and  clear. 

It  mixes  well  with  all  other  colours,  forming  with  blues 
an  extensive  range  of  greens  of  unrivalled  brilliancy. 
Delicately  pure  and  clear  aerial  greys,  suitable  for  the 
representation  of  soft  thin  effects  of  atmosphere,  are  to  be 
produced  from  a combination  of  Aureolin  with  Cobalt, 
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Rose  Madder,  and  White,  and  also  from  Aureolin,  Cobalt, 
Brown  Madder,  and  White.  By  substituting  Genuine 
Ultramarine  for  Cobalt,  the  tints  are  still  clearer  and  more 
delicate. 

These  greys  are,  each  of  them,  beautiful,  and  variable 
with  other  blues. 

Reds  and  Browns  with  Aureolin  yield  a most  exquisite 
range  of  tones,  and  as  they  mix  together  most  kindly,  they 
are  truly  desirable  where  purity  and  delicacy  are  sought. 

The  permanence  and  unalterable  purity  of  even  the 
lightest  and  faintest  tints  of  Aureolin  may  be  confidently 
relied  upon.  These  qualities  have,  indeed,  been  fully 
established  and  ascertained  by  the  most  severe  tests  to 
which  colour  can  be  subjected  by  several  of  our  ablest 
chemists.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  by  the  side  of 
genuine  Ultramarine  and  Madder  Red,  Aureolin  completes 
a triad  of  brilliant,  transparent,  and  permanent  primitive 
colours,  thus  supplying  a deficiency  which  has  hitherto 
existed. 

Naples  Yellow. — This  is  a compound  of  the  oxides  of 
lead  and  of  antimony.  It  possesses  a dense  opaque  body, 
ranging  in  this  respect  next  to  white  lead.  Of  late  years 
two  kinds  of  this  pigment  have  been  made ; that  called 
French  Naples  Yellow,  is  of  an  orange-yellow  tone 
affording  light,  clear,  sunny  tints,  when  combined  with 
white ; but  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  use  in  opaque 
green  tones,  as  the  old  manufacture,  which  is  of  a greenish 
yellow.  Some  of  the  preparations  of  this  pigment  are 
injured  by  the  abrasion  of  a steel  knife  ; but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  French  Naples  Yellow. 

Yellow  Ochre. — This  is  a yellow  earth  of  very  extensive 
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use : permanent,  ami  drying  tolerably  well.  It  affords, 
when  combined  with  Antwerp  Blue  or  Indigo,  a fine  range 
of  quiet  greens. 

Transparent  Gold  Ochre. — The  ochre  known  by  this 
name  is  a variety  of  the  above,  but  brighter  uud  much 
more  transparent.  It  approaches  somewhat  to  the  character 
of  clear  bright  Kaw  Sienna,  though  more  pure  aud  brilliant, 
serving  for  strong  vivid  semi-transparent  greens,  and 
affording  bright  sunny  tints  aud  pure  clear  greens. 

Homan  Ochre.  This  resembles  in  a great  degree  the 
last-mentioned  pigment,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  in  its  tints, 
and  is  more  opaque. 

Raw  So*nna. — This  is  a permanent,  and  in  many  respects 
a valuable  pigmeut,  and  of  great  service  iu  landscape. 
It  is  of  a rather  impure  yellow. 

Ilrowu  Ochre. — This  is  a dark  ochre  of  great  value  in 
landscajtc  {tainting,  producing  a variety  of  useful  and  |**r- 
manetit  tints.  It  is  of  a dark  brownish  yellow,  affording, 
when  unmixed,  a rich  mellow  tint ; and,  when  miied  with 
other  colours,  a series  of  rich  yet  sober  toues  of  extensive 
use.  It  is,  for  iustancc,  of  great  sendee  in  sandy  fore- 
grounds. 

Cadmium  Yellow. — This  is  a p re|>a  ration  ofsulphuret  of 
cadmium.  It  is  u splendid  glowing  yellow,  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  which  make  it  invaluable  for  such  subjects  as 
gorgeous  sunsets. 

It  works  and  dries  well ; and  pause*  readily  into  agree- 
able tints,  when  combined  with  white  lead. 

Pale  Cadmium.— The  light  coloured  sulphides  of  Cad- 
mium are  of  late  introduction.  They  vary  from  a straw 
colour  to  a lemon  or  primrose  tint,  and  thus  supply  a 
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want  long  felt.  They  replace  advantageously  the  fugitive 
and  imperfect  yellows  of  their  class,  which  alone  hitherto 
have  been  obtainable.  Pale  Cadmium  furnishes  light 
warm  tints  of  great  clearness  and  beauty. 

Chrome  Yellow. — The  brilliancy  of  this  pigment  renders 
its  use  tempting  to  inexperienced  painters  ; but,  without 
great  knowledge  and  caution,  a coarse  and  disagreeable 
effect  is  produced  by  its  use.  There  are  several  tints  of 
this  pigment — pale , deep,  orange,  and  scarlet. 

Lemon  Yellow. — This  is  a beautiful  light  vivid  yellow, 
chiefly  adapted  to  points  of  high  lights.  It  is  a permanent 
colour. 

Indian  Yellow. — This  is  a rich  pure  yellow,  forming  full 
rich  greens. 

Yellow  Lalce. — This  is  a bright,  transparent,  vegetable, 
yellow  ; a difficult  drier,  and  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  light. 
It  affords  beautiful  foliage  tints,  and  would,  if  it  could  be 
depended  upon,  be  extremely  valuable  in  what  is  called 
“ glazing.” 

Italian  Pink. — This  is  a stronger  and  richer  kind  of 
Yellow  Lake,  possessing  properties  similar  to  those  last 
named. 

Vermillion. — This  is  a durable  and  unexceptionable  pig- 
ment ; very  powerful,  and  of  great  opacity. 

There  are  several  shades  of  it  manufactured,  ranging 
from  a crimson  tone,  through  scarlet  to  orange.  The  scarlet 
tint  is  most  useful  for  landscape  painting.  Very  tender 
aerial  greys  are  formed,  by  adding  a minute  portion  of 
Vermillion  to  a mixture  of  Cobalt  or  French  Ultramarine 
and  White.  It  is  a somewhat  slow  drier. 

Indian  Red. — This  is  a pigment  of  high  importance.  It 
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is  permanent,  and  a good  drier.  It  ought  to  be  of  a 
purple- lake  tone. 

Lujht  Bed. — Th ia  in  obtained  by  calcining  the  finest 
specimens  of  Oxford  Ochre.  It  bears  somewhat  of  au 
orange  hue,  aud  is  au  excellent  drier.  It  affords  a fine 
series  of  useful  tiuts. 

Venetian  Bed.  This  has  a more  scarlet  tint  than  the 
Light  Red  ; while  in  other  respects  it  is  very  similar  to  that 
pigment. 

Cadmium  Bed.  A sulphide  of  Cadmium  newly  intro- 
duced. It  is  obtained  by  a process  different  from  that 
which  furnishes  the  yellow  sulphides.  It  is  a powerful 
orange  red  of  a rich  mellow  aud  agreeable  quality  of  tone, 
most  serviceable  where  rich  and  clear  warm  tiuts  are 
required.  It  is  of  undoubted  permanence,  and  its  general 
excellent  qualities  place  it  umoug  the  highest  of  the 
orange  red  class  of  pigments. 

Madder  Lake.  The  Madder  Lakes  are  prepared,  ranging 
from  pink  to  the  deepest  rose  colour,  under  the  resjxjctive 
names  of-  Pink  Madder,  Rose*  Madder,  Madder  Luke, 
aud  Madder  Carmine ; the  hist  being  the  most  intense 
in  colour.  They  are  the  only  (icnnanent  transparent  reds 
known.  The  Rose  Madder  is  the  tint  chiefly  used  ; it 
j>osscs8ea  great  richness  and  transparency. 

These  Madder  Lakes  form  j>emmnont  tints,  when  used 
with  white  lead ; and  their  tnmsj»arency  renders  them 
perfect,  either  as  glazing  or  finishing  colours. 

Cappah  Brown  and  Burnt  Umber  sadden  Madder  Lakes 
to  the  rich  tones  adapted  for  general  use  in  shadows. 

All  these  pigments  are  beautiful  and  pure  in  colour ; 
qualities  in  which  they  excel  the  lakes  and  carmines  of 
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cochineal.  It  may  be  also  added,  that  perfectly  permanent 
transparent  reds  and  rose  colours  are  to  be  obtained  by 
them  only.  Some,  when  mixed  with  white,  lose  the  tint 
which  rendered  them  so  valuable. 

Unfortunately  they  are  bad  driers,  and  require  to  be 
forced,  by  the  addition  of  a little  gold  size  or  varnish. 

The  lakes  made  from  the  cochineal  insect,  although 
liable  to  serious  objections,  are  nevertheless  freely  used  by 
painters.  They  are  known  by  the  respective  names  of — 
Crimson,  Scarlet,  and  Purple  Lake. 

Crimson  Lake. — This  is  occasionally  used  in  mixing 
tints,  to  impart  richness ; but  it  has  no  durability,  and  is 
a bad  drier  ; hence  it  is  a pigment  that  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  in  oil  painting. 

Scarkt  Lake. — This  is  never  required  by  the  landscape 
painter.  Madder  Lake  aud  Vermillion  make  all  the 
necessary  tints  of  this  class. 

Purple  Lake. — This  is  sometimes  used  to  enrich  shadow- 
tints  ; it  is  the  least  objectionable  of  the  three. 

To  these  may  be  added : 

Lac  Lake,  or  Indian  Lake. — Being  rich,  transparent,  and 
deep,  it  is  of  great  power,  and  is  more  durable  than  the 
cochineal  lakes.  It  can,  however,  be  dispensed  with ; since 
combinations  of  Madder  Lake  and  Madder  Brown  serve  for 
every  purpose  to  which  the  others  can  be  applied. 

Ultramarine.  (Lapis  Lazuli). — This  exquisitely  beautiful 
blue  varies  from  the  utmost  depth  of  shadow  to  the  highest 
brilliancy  of  light  aud  colour.  It  is  transparent  in  all 
its  shades,  aud  pure  in  its  tints,  drying  and  working 
well. 

It  has  so  much  of  the  quality  of  light  and  of  the  tint  of 
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air  iu  it,  as  to  be  singularly  adapts  to  the  purposes  of  the 
landscape  painter. 

It  enters  admirably  into  purple*,  blacks,  greens,  greys, 
and  other  tints,  and  ha*  justly  obtained  the  reputatiou  of 
clearing  or  carrying  light  and  air  into  all  colours,  both  in 
mixture  and  in  glazing. 

Genuine  Ultramarine  is  the  most  perfect  of  our  pig* 
ments  ; it  is  iu  fact  the  only  pure  primary  colour  we  have.  It 
has  depth  also,  and  rvmaius  pure  when  mixed  with  white. 

The  high  price  of  Ultrauiariue  is,  to  a great  extent,  a 
prohibition  to  its  geueral  use;  but  the  landscape  painter 
seldom  requires  any  other  than  the  |«aler  and  cheaper 
tints. 

It  has  not  been  used  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  French  Ultramarine,  which 
furnishes  a cheap  and  tolerably  effective  substitute  for  most 
ordinary  use**. 

1’ Itriunanns  These  are  the  ashes  or  remains  of 

the  lapis  lazuli,  from  which  Ultramariuc  has  beeu  extracted. 
They  vary  in  colour  from  dull  grey  to  blue.  Although  not 
equal  in  beauty,  aud  inferior  in  strength  of  colour,  to 
Ultramarine,  they  an*  extremely  useful  pigments,  uflbrding 
grey  s much  purer  aud  more  tender  tluiu  such  as  an*  com* 
|*o*ed  of  black  and  white,  or  of  other  blues  ; and  they  are 
lietter  suited  to  the  |iearly  tints  of  foliage,  the  grey  of  skieSf 
aud  the  shadows  of  land*ca|>e  aud  buildings. 

They  are  of  delicate  and  very  tender  azures,  not  so  posi- 
tive in  tint  as  Ultramarine ; of  gn*at  service  however  for 
skies  and  distances,  when*  hazy  greys  are  required. 

The  brighter  sorts  of  Ultramarine  Ashes  are,  more 
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properly,  pale  Ultramarines ; the  lowest  kinds  or  last 
washings  of  the  lapis  lazuli  are  called  Mineral  Grey. 

French  Ultramarine.  (French  Blue.) — This  valuable 
colour  is  extremely  powerful  in  tone,  and  nearly  trans- 
parent. It  has  a slight  tendency  to  the  purple  hue,  and 
to  the  landscape  painter  is  generally  useful  in  all  cases 
where  economy  renders  a substitute  for  genuine  Ultra- 
marine  desirable. 

It  rivals  genuine  Ultramarine  in  depth,  although  it  does 
not  equal  it  in  purity  and  brilliancy. 

It  dries  well ; the  inferior  kinds  however  are  liable  to  a 
slight  and  not  very  serious  change,  by  losing  a little  of 
their  purity,  and  becoming  greyer. 

Cobalt  Blue.—^  This  is  a pure  light  azure,  affording  clear 
bright  tints  in  skies  and  distances.  With  Light  Red  it  gives 
beautiful  cloud  tints  ; with  Madder  Brown  it  affords  a 
range,  of  fine  pearly  neutrals.  Cobalt  has  not  the  depth 
and  transparency  of  Ultramarine ; but  it  is  superior  in 
clearness  and  beauty  to  other  blue  pigments. 

It  dries  well,  and  is  nearly  transparent ; but  it  is  some- 
times liable,  when  used  for  skies,  to  acquire  a green  tone, 
occasioned  by  its  suffering  the  oil  to  rise  to  the  surface — 
the  yellow  tint  of  which  imparts  a green  tinge  to  the 
colour. 

Prussian  Blue. — This  is  a deep  and  powerful  transparent 
blue,  drying  and  glazing  well.  It  borders  slightly  on 
green.  Its  chief  use  to  the  landscape  painter  is  in  mixed 
tints  of  greens,  purples,  and  other  such  colours. 

Antwerp  Blue. — This  is  a lighter-coloured  and  somewhat 
brighter  Prussian  Blue,  and  possessing  the  general  qualities 
of  the  latter,  except  in  extreme  depth. 
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Indigo. — This  is  nut  so  bright  us  Prussian  Blue.  It 
dries  well,  and  works  and  glaze*  satisfactorily.  It  is 
seldom  required  in  landscapes,  since  Prussian  and  Antwerp 
Blues,  when  saddened  with  Black,  answer  the  purpose 
better. 

Ivory  Black.  (Calcined  Ivory.) — This  is  the  richest 
and  most  transparent  of  the  blacks,  and  is  generally 

serviceable. 

Blue  Black.  ( Vegetable  Charcoal.)  This  is  of  weaker 
body  than  Ivory  Black,  and  is  better  suited  for  the  greys 
and  generul  mixed  tints  of  landscape  painting. 

Lamp  Black. — This  is  occasionally  used  in  mixed  greys, 
but  cun  be  dispensed  with,  us  it  may  on  all  occasion*  be 
advantageously  replaced  by  Blue  Black. 

Burnt  Terra  Sienna.  — This  is  a rich  transparent  brown 
orange,  uflbrdiug  u range  of  valuable  landscape  tints  of  rich 
greeu*  in  combination  with  blues,  and  of  sunny  tones 
when  used  with  white.  It  is  permanent,  and  dries  well. 

Mart  Orange.  This  is  an  artificial  iron  ochre,  of  a 
dearer  tone  than  Burnt  Sieuna,  but  not  so  trunsfiurent.  It 
affords  bright  wurm  tout's  with  white,  but  does  not  answer 
for  greens. 

Orange  Chrome.—  This  is  the  most  durable  and  least 
exceptionable  of  the  chromates  of  lead. 

Fielilt  Orange  Yermdlion.  A perfectly  durable  pigment, 
is,  as  its  name  ini|>ort*,  a vermillion  of  an  orange  colour, 
having  the  powerful  body  and  properties  of  other  ver* 
millions.  It  is  of  glowing  warmth,  and  yields  with 
white,  which  it  tinges  with  great  power,  pure  and  delicate 
carnation  tints  that  are  generally  serviceable,  and 
especially  in  delicate  sky  tints. 
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Vandyke  Brown.  ( Bituminous  Earth.)— This  is  a rich 
transparent  pigment  of  great  durability,  but  a bad  drier. 

Cologne  Earth. — This,  in  its  general  qualities,  resembles 
Vandyke  Brown,  except  that  in  combination  with  white, 
it  furnishes  a range  of  cooler  brown  tints. 

Cappah  Brown. — This  is  a very  eligible  brown.  It  dries 
very  rapidly ; is  transparent,  rich,  and  deep  in  colour. 

Bone  Brown . ( Ivory  Bust  Roasted). — This  is  a bad 
drier,  and  is  not  greatly  used,  but  may  be  occasionally 
applied  in  forming  clear,  silvery,  warm  greys,  in  combi- 
nation with  white. 

Asphaltum.  (A  Solution  of  Asphaltum  in  Turpentine.) — 
Its  fine  brown  colour  and  perfect  transparency  are  lures  to 
its  free  use.  It  must  however  be  regarded  rather  as  a dark 
varnish  than  as  a pigment.  It  dries  rapidly,  and,  when 
used  in  excess,  is  liable  to  crack.  Its  great  transparency 
causes  it  to  be  much  used  for  shadows  and  for  glazing ; but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a rather  dangerous  colour 
in  inexperienced  hands. 

Bitumen. — This  is  Asphaltum  ground  in  strong  drying 
oil ; by  which  treatment  it  is  more  eligible  for  the  painter’s 
use. 

Madder  Brown. — This  rich  lakey  brown,  one  of  the 
valuable  products  of  the  madder  root,  is,  if  made  with  skill, 
of  intense  depth  and  transparency  ; affording  the  richest 
description  of  shadows,  and  the  most  delicate  pale  tints. 
Being  quite  permanent,  working  most  kindly,  and  being  a 
good  drier,  it  is  a pigment  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  to  the  landscape  painter’s  notice.  With 
French  Blue*  or  with  Cobalt  and  White,  a set  of  fine  warm 
or  cold  greys  may  be  obtained,  in  proportion  as  the  brown 
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or  blue  predominate*.  With  blue*  ami  bright  yellow*,  it 
give*  hue  autumnal  ru**et  green*. 

Haur  Umber. — Thi*  i*  a yellowish  brown,  of  great  service 
in  light  shadow  tom**  ami  delicate  grev*. 

Humt  Umber. — Thi*  i*  a quiet  brown,  affording  clear 
warm  *hadow  tint*.  It  may  be  occasionally  substituted  for 
Vandyke  Brown.  It  i*  a quick  drier. 

Terre  Vcrte.  Thi*  i*  a sober- toned  green  earth,  of  the 
utmost  uic*  iu  landscape  painting.  It*  combination  with 
Indian  lied  and  Naples  Yellow  form*  a seric*  of  mild  ru**ct 
green*,  of  much  u*e  in  middle  distance.  It  i*  very  durable ; 
and,  not  |*o**e**ing  much  body,  i*  *emi-truu»j>urcui,  and 
dries  moderately  well. 

(irtru  (Jrult  of  Chromium.—  Thi*  i*  a deep* toned  green. 
It  i*  occasionally  employed  with  great  effect  by  uduiixture 
with  yellow*  and  white.  Being  very  dense  and  | towerful, 
it  mu*t  be  u*fd  with  great  eare  to  avoid  hcuviucit*. 

It  i*  valuable  when  u*ed  u*  a cold  grey  green,  if  diluted 
with  u hirge  quantity  of  white.  The»ecold  green*  losses* 
a silvery  luminou*  quality,  and  inq>art  the  effect  of  at  mo*- 
phere. 

HinrraM  (Srrem. — Tlii*  i*  a brilliant  green,  but  too 
violent  iu  colour  to  be  of  much  fenriee  iu  land*ca|ie.  It  if 
however  occasionally  of  value,  if  discreetly  used,  in  the 
dr»|»ery  of  a foreground  figure,  where  n bright  green  may 
bo  demanded  ; or  in  a touch  on  a gaily  |<ainted  boot  or 
barge. 

It  i*  permanent  both  in  itself  and  when  in  tint  with 
white. 

Unarm  PimJt. — Thi*  is  a rich  tran*]«rent  edive,  inclining 
sometime*  to  green,  and  sometimes  toward*  the  warmth  of 
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orange.  It  is  of  great  depth,  and  works  well,  but  is  a 
bad  drier.  In  thin  glazing  it  is  not  permanent. 

Verona  Brown. — This  is  an  olive  brown  of  great  service 
in  tender  drab  greens,  and  in  combination  with  Terre  Verte 
and  Lakes  ; forming  with  the  latter,  rich  autumnal  tints  of 
great  beauty. 


OILS  AND  VARNISHES. 

Vehicle. — The  diluent  used  to  temper  and  thin  the 
colours,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  a proper 
working  state,  is  called  a u Vehicle.”  The  colours  of 
pigments  “ bear  out  ” with  effects  differing  according  to  the 
liquids  with  which  they  are  combined  ; and,  according  to 
these,  are  either  enlivened,  that  is,  “ brought  out,”  or  are 
obscured. 

Vehicles  are  hardly  of  less  importance  than  the  colours 
themselves,  being  among  the  chief  materials  and  indis- 
pensable means  of  painting.  They  are  extremely  diversified, 
to  suit  the  various  purposes  and  fancies  of  the  artist ; we, 
however,  need  treat  of  those  only  which  are  fittest  to  be 
employed. 

All  oils  or  varnishes  act  more  or  less  to  the  eventual 
prejudice  of  the  colour  with  which  they  are  combined  for 
application.  What  is  desired  in  oil  painting  is  a vehicle 
which,  while  it  has  an  agreeable  working  quality,  shall 
neither  change  nor  be  degraded  by  time,  nor  interfere  with 
the  purity  of  the  tints  as  they  appear  at  the  moment  they 
are  first  laid  on ; — a vehicle,  that  shall  neither  perish,  nor 
crack  as  it  becomes  old. 

Oils. — The  linseed,  poppy,  and  nut  oils  are  the  fixed 
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oil*  used  an  vehicle* ; turpentine,  and,  occasionally,  spike* 
lavender  ; the  latter,  however,  is  seldom  employed. 

Of  the  fixed  oils,  Linseed  is  in  most  eomrnou  use.  It 
should  be  of  a pale  amber  colour,  transparent  and  limpid ; 
and,  when  used  in  moderately  warm  weather,  it  should  dry 
in  a day.  The  moat  valuable  qualities  of  lintM'ed  oil,  as  a 
vehicle,  consist  in  its  great  strength  and  flexibility.  It  is 
bv  far  the  strongest  oil,  and  the  one  which  dries  best  and 
firmest  under  projier  management. 

The  next  iu  importance  is  Poppy  oil.  It  is  inferior  in 
strength,  tenacity,  and  drying,  to  liiiseed  oil ; but  it  lias  the 
reputatiou  of  keeping  its  colour  better ; and  it  is  on  this 
uccouut  generally  employed  iu  griuding  white,  aud  most 
of  the  light  pigments. 

Sul  oil,  us  we  procure  it  in  England,  is  more  uncertain 
in  its  qualities  than  either  liuseed  or  IM»ppy  oil;  and  is 
frequently  extremely  loug  in  drying.  Poppy  oil,  however, 
supplies  its  place  so  well,  that  it  is  not  commonly  required. 

Oils  are  all  more  or  less  influenced,  iu  their  drying,  by 
the  colours  with  which  they  are  combined  ; some  of  which 
greatly  accelerate,  while  others  retard  it,  \\  ith  certain 
colours  some  oils  will  scarcely  dry  at  all,  unless  means 
are  employed  to  cause  them  to  do  so. 

[>ryimj  Oil.  Prying  oil  is  prepared  by  boiling  linseed 
oil  with  certain  oxide*  and  salts  of  lead,  which  import 
to  it  a power  of  drying  with  rapidity.  It  is  employed 
with  those  colours  which  do  not  dry  well  without  being 
forced. 

Two  kinds  are  prepared — a dark  or  strong  drying  oil, 
and  a |»aler  and  less  j»owerful  kind. 

Japannen'  Gold  is  sometimes  employed  as  a power- 
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ful  mean3  of  drying  dark  and  transparent  colours,  which 
are  in  general  comparatively  had  driers. 

The  Volatile  Oils  are  destitute  of  the  strength  of  the  fixed 
oils,  having  scarcely  more  cementing  power  in  painting 
than  water  alone.  Turpentine  is  a very  useful  addition  to 
linseed  oil,  for  preserving  the  purity  of  light  and  bright 
pigments  from  the  change  of  colour  to  which  this  oil  is 
subject.  Owing  to  their  extreme  fluidness,  the  volatile  oils 
are  generally  useful  diluents  of  the  thicker  oils,  varnishes, 
and  vehicles  ; but  the  thin  essential  oils  thus  introduced 
often  weaken  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  and  occasion  it  to 
flow  so  much,  that  the  colours  used  therewith  will  not  keep 
their  place,  rendering  the  touch  of  the  pencil  spiritless  and 
uncertain.  These  properties  give  occasion  for  the  intro- 
duction of  resin  and  varnish,  which  communicate  a body  to 
oils.  These  vehicles  have  been  compounded  under  the 
name  of  “ Megilps.” 

Megilps. — The  vehicles  known  by  this  name  are  in  great 
favour  with  artists.  They  possess  a gelatinous  texture, 
which  enables  them,  while  flowing  freely  from  the  pencil, 
yet  to  keep  their  place  in  painting  and  glazing. 

The  megilp  generally  in  use,  which  however  may  be 
purchased  ready  prepared,  is  formed  by  mixing  together 
equal  parts  of  strong  mastic  varnish  and  drying  oil.  After 
remaining  undisturbed  for  a few  minutes,  it  assumes  a 
gelatinous  texture,  resembling  a thin,  transparent,  amber- 
coloured  jelly. 

Megilp  varies  in  colour,  according  as  it  is  made  with 
either  a pale  or  deep-coloured  drying  oil.  The  palest  kind 
is  made  by  rejecting  the  drying  oil,  and  using  instead 
linseed  oil,  in  which  a small  quantity  of  finely-ground  sugar 
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of  lead  has  been  diffused.  With  equal  parts  of  this  com- 
pound, and  of  mastic  varnish,  a very  light  megilp  is 
oLtained. 

Another  unproved  compound  employed  as  a vehicle,  is 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  a saturated  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead  in  water,  with  two  jwirts  of  linseed  or  poppy  oil.  These 
are  to  be  well  stirred  or  shaken  together,  till  they  are 
combined  ; and  theu  two  jiarts  of  mastic  varnish  are  to  be 
added,  and  well  mixed  with  the  preceding.  By  this  means 
a white  creamy  emulsion  is  obtaiued,  which,  though  opaque 
in  use,  becomes  quite  transparent  as  it  dries. 

Painters  differ  in  nothing  so  much  us  iu  the  vehicle  they 
employ.  Some  use  the  oils  only,  others  the  uiegilps  ; many 
have  a peculiar  compound  of  their  own,  to  w hich  they  uttach 
importance.  It  will,  however,  be  the  best  for  the  l»eginner 
to  give  himself  no  trouble  on  the  subject,  but  to  select  and 
adhere  to  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  form.  With 
this  view,  lie  will  find  that  a cotu|»ound  used  occasionally  in 
combination  with  megilp,  und  consisting  of  one  part  of  ropul 
varnish,  one  j*art  of  linseed  or  poppy  oil,  und  one  part  of 
turpentine,  will  furnish  him  w ith  a pleasant  and  serviceable 
vehicle  for  general  use.  Let  him  take  care,  however,  to 
force  its  drying  by  the  addition  of  ground  sugar  of  lead, 
when  employed  with  slowly -drying  pigments.  No  other 
method  will  be  necessary,  except  in  |»aiuting  skies  and  other 
very  light-toned  masses,  in  which  case  dry  ing  oil  and 
megilp  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  coniine  the  learner  to  the 
exact  (plant  ities  here  given  ; a little  experience  will  teach 
him  to  compound  his  vehicle  in  the  manner  best  suited  to 
his  own  style  of  working. 
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Mastic  Varnish. — This  is  simply  a solution  of  gum-mastic 
in  turpentine.  It  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the 
modern  practice  of  oil  painting,  in  which  it  is  employed 
not  only  as  a varnish  but  as  a component  part  of  many  of 
the  vehicles  in  common  use. 

Copal  Varnish. — This  greatly  assists  the  drying  of  colours 
ground  in  oil.  It  is  employed  by  many  artists  as  a vehicle, 
when  diluted  with  turpentine.  It  must  however  be  observed, 
that  it  has  the  defect  of  cracking,  when  used  without 
sufficient  drying  or  other  oil  to  temper  it.  Copal,  in 
dissolving,  swells  or  augments  in  bulk  (like  glue  in  water), 
and  contracts  proportionally  in  drying  : it  is  this  property 
which  disposes  it  to  crack  as  above  mentioned. 

Amber  Varnish. — This  has  attracted  some  attention 
as  a vehicle  for  painting.  It  is  of  deeper  colour  than 
copal,  and  dries  very  slowly.  It  requires  however  little 
notice,  for  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  its  merits  are 
equal  to  its  reputation. 
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P&OCKSSEB  AND  MANIPULATIONS. 

In  the  production  of  a pointing  in  Oil  Colours,  there  are 
certain  manipulations  or  modes  of  operation,  an  explanation 
of  which  is  necessary,  in  introducing  a beginner  to  the 
practice  of  the  art.  These  operations  are  distinguished  by 
the  technical  uanies  of — 

G LAZING. 

In  PATTI  NO. 

Her  MULING. 

Handling. 


GLAZING. 

A Glaze  is  a thin  transparent  film  of  colour,  laid  ujn»n 
another  colour  to  modify  the  tone,  or  to  aid  the  effect  of 
the  latter  ; the  work  thereby  appearing  distinctly  through 
the  superimposed  hirer  of  glaze,  from  which  it  receive*  a 
characteristic  hue. 

This  process  of  glazing  is  effected  by  diluting  proper 
transparent  colours  with  megilp  or  other  suitable  vehicle. 
Thus  diluted,  these  colours  are  laid  uj*>n  portions  of  the 
work,  either  in  broad  fiat  tints,  or  in  touches  partially  and 
judiciously  distributed. 
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The  object  of  this  process  is  to  strengthen  shadows,  and 
to  give  warmth  or  coldness  to  their  hue  ; to  subdue  lights 
that  are  unduly  obtrusive,  or  to  give  additional  colour  and 
tone  to  those  that  are  deficient  in  force  and  richness. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  lighten  the  tone  of  any  part  of 
the  picture,  this  cannot  be  done  by  merely  glazing ; the 
tints  must  first  be  concealed  with  brighter  colours,  of 
sufficient  body  for  that  purpose,  and  the  glaze  may  then  be 
applied. 

The  glaze  should  usually  be  darker  than  the  ground 
colour  upon  which  it  is  to  be  laid ; and,  as  a rule  for  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  glazing,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  first  painting  of  tl^e  picture  should  be  brighter  than 
the  subject  may  require,  in  order  that  the  subsequent 
glazings  may  lower  and  obscure  it  to  a proper  and  effective 
degree  of  tone. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  glazing  is  generally  effected 
by  the  application  of  diluted  transparent  colours ; but 
occasionally  semi-transparent  colours  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  provided  they  be  first  rendered  sufficiently  trans- 
parent by  the  admixture  of  a large  proportion  of  vehicle. 
These  latter  glazings  are  capable  of  being  applied  with 
excellent  effect,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify  the 
tones  of  those  parts  of  the  picture  which  do  not  appear 
satisfactory,  or  to  produce  particular  effects,  such  as  repre- 
sentations of  smoke,  dust,  mists,  and  the  like.  It  must, 
however,  be  carefully  observed,  that  extreme  caution  is 
necessary  in  glazing  with  opaque  colours  ; because,  if  thus 
used  in  excess,  they  will  deteriorate  the  picture  by  destroy- 
ing its  transparency. 

And  it  may  further  be  observed,  that  the  successful 
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application  of  this,  a*  well  an  of  any  other  imjjortant 
principle,  will  depend  upon  experience  and  judgment.  The 
acknowledged  object  of  the  process  in  the  attainment  of 
harmony,  force,  and  brilliancy,  to  correct  what  in  imperfect, 
and  to  perfect  what  in  no  far  correct  but  incomplete;  and 
hence  the  temptationn  to  itn  use  are  exceedingly  seductive. 
Hut  when  it  in  acknowledged  alno,  that  itn  injudicioun  une 
often  produces  that  leathery  discolouration  no  painf  ul  to  the 
eye,  and  sometimes  even  an  absolute  and  dull  monotony,  it 
can  scarcely  excite  surprise,  that  the  student  in  earnestly 
recommended  to  great  caution  in  hin  first  essays  in  glaring. 
Assuredly  the  process  cannot  be  altogether  discarded  ; but 
it  tuny  l«e  laid  dowu  an  a rulc,flthat  it  should  not  be  in* 
discriuiinutcly  used,  w hen  other  modes  answer  the  same 
pur|M  ise ; for,  after  all,  it  is  preferable  to  obtain  transparency 
by  solid  (tainting,  rather  than  by  glazing. 

Should  a glaring  produce  a result  different  from  what  wan 
intended  or  exjtocted,  the  glare  may  easily  be  removed  by  a 
nig,  or,  if  the  sjiot  be  small,  by  the  finger,  provided  the 
removal  be  effected  iiHuutliaUly,  that  in,  before  the  glare 
has  luul  time  to  fanteu  itself  upon,  or  to  soften,  the  colour 
ou  which  it  is  laid ; and  in  uo  nine  must  glazing  be 
Attempted  before  the  colours,  over  which  it  is  laid,  have 
become  perfectly  dry  and  firm. 

IMPASTING. 

In  oil  painting,  the  shadows,  or  dark  portions  of  the 
picture,  an*  painted  thinly  ; while  the  lights  an*  laid  on,  or 
*•  impasted,"  with  a full  pencil  and  a stiff  colour. 

lu  the  lights  of  the  fon*gn>und,  and  of  ]>artn  not  intended 
to  be  remote  or  to  ••  retire,"  the  “ impa*tiug"  should  lx? 
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bold  and  free  ; while,  in  the  more  brilliant  lights,  it  cannot 
well  be  too  solid.  There  is,  however,  a reasonable  limit  to 
the  practice ; since  actual  protuberance  or  prominence  of 
the  paint  itself  will,  in  certain  lights,  produce  a false 
shadow,  and  therefore  a bad  and  false  effect.  This  will  be 
understood,  from  observing  that  the  loading  of  thick  masses 
of  colour  upon  the  picture,  so  as  to  make  them  project 
considerably  from  the  surface,  is  done  with  the  view  of  their 
being  strongly  illuminated  by  light  actually  incident  upon 
the  picture,  and  of  thus  mechanically  aiding  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rouudness  and  relief,  or  in  giving  a sparkling 
effect  to  polished  objects  or  glittering  points.  But  this 
artifice  must  be  had  recourse  to  sparingly  and  cautiously  ; 
else  it  defeats  its  own  object,  and  produces  a coarse  and 
vulgar  air  and  effect. 

The  palette  knife  has  always  been  a favourite  instrument 
of  this  “ impasting,”  or  laying  on  of  colour,  capable  as  it  is 
of  producing  an  agreeable  brightness  on,  and  of  giving  an 
appropriate  flatness  to,  the  pigment.  A clear  and  appro- 
priate tint,  for  instance,  skilfully  swept  across  a sky  by 
these  means  often  produces  a surprisingly  brilliant  and 
charming  effect.  None,  however,  let  it  be  carefully  observed, 
but  the  most  experienced  hand  should  attempt  this  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  process. 

SCUMBLING. 

Scumbling,  the  opposite  process  to  that  of  glazing,  is  done 
by  going  lightly  over  the  work  with  an  opaque  tint,  gene- 
rally produced  by  an  admixture  of  white.  For  this  purpose 
a hog-hair  brush  is  usually  employed,  charged  with  colour 
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hut  sparingly  ; and  with  it  the  tints  are  drawn  very  thiuly, 
and  somewhat  loosely,  over  the  previous  painting,  which, 
bo  it  observed,  should,  as  in  the  case  of  glazing,  be  dry  and 
firm.  Scumbling  is  used  to  modify  certain  effects,  bv  render- 
ing the  portion,  to  which  it  is  applied,  cooler,  grayer,  and 
in  fact  less  defined,  than  it  was  before,  and  to  give  air  and 
distance  to  objects  that  seemed  too  near.  It  is  thus  of 
service  both  in  correcting  a tendency  to  muddiness  or 
dirtiness  of  colour,  and  to  what  may  be  culled  hardness  or 
over-distinctness  of  detail,  and  in  weakening  the  force  of 
colours,  that  ure  too  powerful,  by  softening  and  uniting 
such  tints  as  may  be  too  violently  contrasted. 

It  will  lx*  thus  seen  that  the  judicious  combination  of 
Si'Hmblimj  and  Glazing  will  produce  richness,  brilliancy, 
anti  transparency  ; and  that  thus  each  is,  to  some  extent, 
calculated  to  remedy  the  defect  produced  by  the  too  free* 
use  of  the  other. 

Let  it  lx>  l>orne  in  mind  that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  (x^ssible,  scumbling  over  shadows,  as  an  inexperienced 
hand  might  thus  destroy  their  transparency. 

HANDLING. 

By  “ Handling,"  is  meant  tho  mechanical  use  of  the 
pencil,  or  brush  ; exhibiting  the  artist's  power  of  adapting 
certain  modes  and  processes  in  the  expression  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  different  textures  of  objects,  such  as  foliage, 
wood,  water,  and  so  on. 

“ Handling"  is  not  merely  a freedom  or  playfulness  of 
the  pencil,  or  brush,  but  a power  of  justly  delineating  the 
form  of  the  object  intended ; for  it  must  lx?  remembered 
that,  in  painting,  the  brush  is  constantly  employed  in 
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drawing  forms.  Hence  every  painter  falls  into  a manner 
or  style  of  painting,  as  peculiar  to  himself  as  is  his  hand- 
writing ; and  his  brush  ought  therefore  to  be  as  much 
under  his  command  in  painting,  as  his  pen  is  in  writing. 

The  young  artist  should  not,  however,  be  led  away  by  his 
desire  to  display  spirit,  so  as  to  leave  the  marks  of  his  pencil 
everywhere  visible.  This  is  to  be  particularly  guarded 
against  in  distant  objects,  where  distinctness  is  rather  to  be 
avoided ; for  by  too  much  pencilling  and  too  accurate  draw- 
ing, they  lose  the  effect  of  distance. 

LIGHT,  &c. 

The  position  of  a painter  at  his  easel  should  be  such,  that 
his  work  may  receive  the  light  from  his  left,  falling  upon  it 
only  from  the  upper  part  of  the  window  of  his  painting 
room,  the  lower  part  being  darkened  by  a piece  of  green 
baize,  or  by  any  other  suitable  means.  A light  which 
proceeds  from  the  north  is  best,  because,  in  our  latitude,  it 
is  most  uniform  throughout  the  day.  If,  however,  this  is 
not  practicable,  it  may  be  enough  to  paint  in  a light  not 
under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  landscape,  it  is  usual 
to  work  from  a drawing  or  sketch  previously  taken  from 
nature,  which  need  not  therefore  be  placed  in  any  particular 
light,  as  in  the  case  of  the  model  of  the  portrait  painter. 
But  it  is  advisable  that  the  young  artist  should  test  the 
quality  and  power  of  the  light  under  which  he  paints,  by 
occasionally  taking  his  work  into  other  rooms,  and  so 
viewing  it  under  different  positions  and  aspects ; he  may, 
else,  be  misguided  by  the  peculiar  appearance  which  paint- 
ings sometimes  assume ; for  the  striking  effects  of  a too 
confined  light,  in  a partially  darkened  room,  may  cause  him 
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to  give  to  his  shadows  a force  and  intensity  which  may  be 
weak  and  insipid,  when  the  work  is  viewed  in  the  full  light 
of  day  ; and,  conversely,  colouring  executed  in  too  broad  a 
light  may  appear  coarse  and  harsh,  when  seen  under 
another  aspect,  in  a light  modified  and  subdued. 

Again ; reflections  from  the  internal  objects,  and  from 
the  wall  and  furniture  of  the  |*aiuting  room,  must  be 
uvoided ; for  they  emUirruss  and  deceive.  In  fact,  the 
larger  the  room  the  better  ; and  it  should  be  kept  as  free 
from  dust  as  |»ossible. 

Accuracy  of  drawing  is  of  the  first  importance ; and  any 
test  of  accuracy  in  this  respect  is  most  desirable.  Errors 
in  drawing  may  lx*  readily  detected  by  the  uid  of  a look- 
iug-glass  ; for,  if  the  image  of  a picture  present  anything 
unsatisfactory  to  the  eye,  the  picture  itself  requires  cor- 
rection in  that  {^articular.  The  cause  is  too  obvious  to 
need  explanation. 

The  following  rule  cannot  l»e  too  stringently  enforced : — 

Cautiously  avoid  contracting  habits  of  carelessness,  both 
in  the  arrangement  and  in  the  putting  away  of  your 
materials.  Neglect  ami  « Tirelessness  in  this  re*i>ect  are 
marks  of  a weak  and  slovenly  mind, — of  a mind  iucapable 
of  attaining  habits  of  method  and  order. 


PART  III. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  RULES  FOR  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 


ON  THE  MODE  OF  COMMENCING  AND  CONDUCTING  A 
PICTURE. 

There  is  no  exact  system  upon  which  a landscape  should 
be  painted,  for  results  equally  good  and  agreeable  arise 
from  various  modes  of  proceeding  ; in  fact,  almost  every 
painter  of  eminence  and  experience  has  a distinctive  mode 
and  system  peculiar  to  himself.  There  are,  however,  certain 
rules  which  must,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  be  observed  ; 
and  in  detailing  these  rules  a mode  of  proceeding  is  se- 
lected, which  is  not  only  easiest  to  the  beginner,  but  prac- 
tised by  some  of  the  best  landscape  painters  of  the  present 
day. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  a canvas  of  a 
moderate  size — about  18  inches  by  12,  or  20  inches  by  14. 
Larger  sizes  are  difficult  and  unmanageable  in  the  finish- 
ing ; smaller  ones  are  apt  to  engender  a petty  and  confined 
style  of  work. 

The  selection  of  the  canvas,  with  a light  or  cream- 
coloured  ground,  being  thus  made,  let  the  design  be 
drawn  upon  it  with  a firm  well-defined  outline.  For  this 
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purpose  much  time  cuu  l*e  mi vt.il,  and  a good  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  judicious  employment  of  water  colours ; a 
mode  of  proceeding  now  common,  and  extensively  recog- 
nized. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  difficulty,  which  arises  in 
making  the  water  colour  adhere  to  the  oil  grouud,  may  be 
overcome  by  mixing  a little  ox-gall  iu  the  water  used  for 
the  colour.  This  being  douc,  tiut  the  lower  part  of  the 
canvas  in  a clear  warm  tone,  with  a mixture  of  Yellow 
Ochre  and  Venetian  Red,  or  with  a pile  hue  of  liurnt 
Sienna,  in  water  colour.  The  upper  or  sky  part  of  the 
cauvas  being  left  char,  coinmeuct*  the  work  lightly  about 
where  the  horizon  will  appear,  and  gradually  strengthen 
the  tint  us  you  descend. 

The  tint  so  laid  being  quite  dry,  sketch  accurately,  with 
washes  of  Hurnt  Umber  or  Vandyke  Urown,  in  water 
colour,  all  the  objects  of  your  design,  marking  nior^  par- 
ticularly, with  some  degree  of  tinish,  the  figures  and  fore- 
ground details.  These*  brown  shadows,  when  worked 
over  with  semi-opaque  greys,  or  with  other  colours,  whe- 
ther transparent  or  sc  mi -transparent,  give  to  the  fore- 
ground and  middle-distance  a richness  which  the  U*gin- 
ner  would  prolmldy  foil  to  obtain  by  other  and  more 
elalstrate  means. 

The  sketch  being  thus  laid  in,  the  systematic  painting 
of  the  picture  may  now  be  commenced. 

For  the  convenience  of  description,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  designate  the  different  portions  of  the  work,  in  its 
progress,  as  a first,  a second,  and  a third  painting ; the 
first  painting  consisting  of  the  early  or  dead  colouring ; 
the  second,  being  that  in  which  the  subject  is  brought  for- 
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ward  to  receive  the  finishing  work,  which  work  consti- 
tutes the  third  painting. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  landscape  painter  cannot 
rigidly  adhere  to  this  systematic  division,  which  may  be 
followed  out  with  advantage  by  the  portrait  or  figure 
painter. 


THE  FIRST  PAINTING. 

Have  near  your  easel  a slab  of  ground  glass,  on  which 
you  can  temper  and  prepare  your  tints  to  a proper  hue 
and  consistency,  before  they  are  transferred  to  the 
palette  ; and  bear  in  mind  this  important  maxim,  that  a 
large  number  of  tints  cannot  be  managed  with  the  same 
ease  as  a smaller  one. 

A set  of  tints,  of  the  hues  required  for  the  sky  and 
for  the  distances  is  now  mixed  ; and  you  commence  with 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  working  downwards,  and  securing  a 
proper  gradation  of  colour ; then  follow  the  distances, 
mountains,  &c.  The  same  tints  are  employed  throughout 
this  part  of  the  work,  only  somewhat  strengthened  by 
deeper  grey  tones,  which,  in  the  after  paintings,  are  gra- 
dually abandoned  for  the  local  colours  of  the  foreground. 
The  sky  and  the  distance  being  thus  laid  in,  the  work  is 
left  to  dry,  else  the  colours  of  the  middle  ground  would 
be  sullied  by  the  opaque  greys  of  the  sky  and  the  dis- 
tance. It  would  obviously  be  an  error  to  lay  in  the 
middle  ground  in  grey  colour  ; for,  were  this  done,  there 
would  be  lost  that  transparency  and  that  clearness  which 
are  to  be  produced  only  by  the  original  ground  of  the 
canvas  being  preserved,  in  a certain  degree,  to  the  last. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  colour  to  the  canvas  is 
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chiefly  by  touches  or  pats  of  the  brush,  in  succession, 
from  left  to  right,  beginning  at  the  left  upper  angle  of 
the  picture,  and  laying  the  colour  in  nearly  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout. 

It  must  again  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  colour 
should  be  tempered  with  a proper  quantity  of  vehicle, 
that  it  may  w'ork  crisply  and  pleasantly  ; and,  above  all, 
that  it  be  laid  sparingly  ujhjii  the  canvas.  Short -haired 
brushes  are  best  adapted  for  paintiug  with  little  colour. 
A quantity  of  heavy  colour,  in  one  layer  over  another, 
prevents  the  due  modelling  und  proper  perfecting  of  the 
work.  Most  carefully  must  it  be  remcinWred,  that  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  procuring  of  good 
and  well. made  brushes. 

In  laying  on,  or  “ impasting**  the  lights,  the  brushes 
should  be  rather  longer  than  those  used  for  the  general 
painting  ; because  such  a brush  will  be  fouud  to  yield  the 
colour  more  readily.  Still  it  must  uot  be  so  long  as  to 
be  weak  ; and  it  should  be  made  of  a soft  even  bristle. 

In  the  first  puiuting,  the  lights  an*  laid  on  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  colour,  the  shadows  Wing  put  in 
more  thinly.  Let  all  the  tints  W intn  nit  iced  in  a firm 
ami  clear  manner,  without  much  mixing  or  teasing  with 
the  brush  ; for,  by  laying  them  on  in  this  firm  way,  you 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  a certain  turbid  or  muddy 
ap]>earance,  which  colours  an*  apt  to  assume  when  much 
worked  about.  Having  mixed  a well-ordered  set  of  tints, 
arrange  and  lay  them  carefully  in  their  places,  on  the 
work,  without  confusing  them  with  each  other.  For  this 
purpose,  W canful  to  place  every  colour  at  once,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  where  it  is  to  remain.  Whenever,  in 
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tlie  early  painting,  parts  are  laid  of  a perfectly  correct 
hue,  those  places  must  he  exempt  from  further  retouch- 
ing, as  they  will  always  thus  have  the  greatest  trans- 
parency and  beauty. 

By  not  going  too  fur  in  the  first  painting,  and  by 
allowing  it  to  dry,  the  student  secures  the  drawing,  as 
well  as  the  purity  and  clearness  of  his  first  painting. 
This  course  is  advisable,  until  he  has  had  some  practice 
in  the  manipulation  of  colours. 

Unless  indeed  the  colours  be  allowed  to  harden  between 
the  first  and  second  painting,  and  also  between  the  second 
and  third,  they  will  be  liable  to  be  rubbed  off  by  the 
application  of  the  oils  and  glazings  used  in  the  after 
paintings. 


THE  SECOND  TAINTING. 

When  the  first  painting  is  dry,  the  picture  should  have 
a damp  cloth  passed  over  its  surface.  Being  then  wiped 
dry,  let  it  be  rubbed  over  with  a small  portion  of  poppy 
oil,  for  this  makes  the  after  painting  unite  with  the  first, 
and  so  tends  to  give  to  the  spectator  the  notion  that  the 
whole  has  been  a continuous  work.  It  is  a mere  mois- 
tening of  the  surface  that  is  required  ; no  excess  of  oil 
therefore  is  to  remain.  All  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  is  to  be  removed  by  the  moderate  applica- 
tion of  a piece  of  silk  or  soft  linen. 

In  the  second  painting  we  advance  by  giving  more  at- 
tention to  the  characteristic  details  of  the  various  objects. 
Their  drawing,  light  and  shade,  reflected  hues,  and 
varieties  of  tints  in  colouring,  are  more  elaborately  made 
out ; the  relative  distances  of  objects  from  the  eye  are 
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most  carefully  preserved ; and  the  shadows,  being  still 
painted  thinly  and  transparently,  are  carefully  united 
(where  it  is  necessary  to  unite  them)  with  half-tints,  so 
as  to  produce  roundness  or  solidity.  A great  body  of 
colour  is  laid  on  the  lights,  which  are  also  now  pencilled 
with  great  attention  to  character  and  sharpness  ; and  the 
touches  on  the  high  lights  are  put  in  with  tinuuess  and 
precision. 

The  brightest  lights  are  best  obtained  by  making  them 
quite  white  on  the  first  paintings,  and  then  bringing  them 
to  their  proper  hue  by  glazing. 

The  badger- hair  softener  is  now  to  be  used,  but  cau- 
tiously and  sparingly,  to  unite  and  soften  the  tints  into 
each  other,  and  to  reduce  the  surface  to  a level,  by  re- 
moving the  marks  of  the  brush.  In  this  way  the  paint- 
ing receives  greater  transparency,  and  so  far  an  agree- 
able finish. 

Whatever  the  subject  be,  let  the  early  jointings  be  of 
a light  and  ruthcr  brilliant  style  of  colour:  for,  in 
finishing,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  the  brighter 
colours  from  Wing  cooled  down  and  subdued.  Avoid  the 
early  introduction  of  much  cool  colour,  which  can  l*e 
conveniently  and  effectually  added  as  the  picture  advances 
towards  completion.  Kcmcmbcr  too  that  every  colour  in 
drying  will  sink,  and  that  it  will  |>urtake,  in  proportion 
to  its  body,  of  the  colour  upon  which  it  is  laid  ; hence  all 
tints,  if  not  laid  upon  a light  dear  undcr-]»ainting,  will 
change,  and  will,  in  drying,  lose  u little  of  their  power 
and  brilliancy.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  some 
allowance,  in  preparing  tints,  should  lie  made  for  this 
change.  In  connexion  with  this  it  may  be  remarked, 
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that  strong  tones  and  shadows  should  not  be  laid  in  with 
too  much  power  and  depth,  but  something  should  rather 
be  left  to  the  deepening  effect  of  time. 

Thus  it  will  be  understood  how  the  second  painting 
should  give  us  a tolerable  finished  effect,  ere  we  proceed 
to  the  final  or  third  painting. 

THE  THIRD  PAINTING. 

The  third,  or  finishing  painting,  is  commenced  by 
wiping  and  oiling  the  picture  in  the  manner  before  des- 
cribed as  necessary  for  the  second  painting.  We  then 
proceed  to  complete  those  details  of  form  and  colour 
which  were  brought  forward  in  the  former  paintings  — 
employing,  for  this  purpose,  delicate  touches  of  glazing 
and  scumbling  alternately  ; not  to  conceal,  but  to  im- 
prove, and  to  render  as  perfect  as  possible,  what  has  been 
already  done.  Sharp  vigorous  touches  are  now  to  be 
given,  where  the  markings  of  the  details  require  them, 
and  where  there  may  be  either  too  great  a softness  or 
an  obvious  want  of  character  and  transparency.  Consider 
well  and  long,  before  using  the  pencil  for  this  purpose  ; 
for  these  isolated  touches  must  be  made  with  freedom 
and  decision,  or  they  fail  in  producing  the  desired  effect. 
They  should  be  of  a warm  tone — not  cold,  not  grey  ; 
and  the  tints  used  for  this  purpose  may  be,  as  occasion 
may  require,  either  lighter  or  darker  than  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Recourse  is  generally  had  to 
smaller  brushes,  in  effecting  this  object. 

In  this  stage  of  the  work,  do  not  attempt  too  much  at 
one  sitting,  as,  by  proceeding  too  far,  the  tints  laid  by 
scumbling  and  glazing  interfere  with  each  other;  and  the 
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eye,  by  coming  more  frequently  to  this  important  duty  of 
judging  the  work,  is  better  capable  of  seeing  where  the 
necessary  touches  are  most  required.  It  is,  in  fact,  best 
to  allow  the  colours  to  dry  gently,  and  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tions when  necessary. 

Lastly ; a mode  of  aidiug  the  finish  is,  by  passing  over 
a portion  of  the  work  with  light  delicate  tones,  which 
are  left  only  on  the  projecting  touches  of  texture  objects. 

This  operation  must  be  done  carefully  and  dexterously, 
with  a light  hand  holding  the  brush  so  loosely  us  to  permit 
the  some w hut  thick  colour,  with  which  the  brush  is 
charged,  to  udhere  partially  to  those  projecting  joints  of 
the  picture  with  which  the  hair  thus  gently  comes  in 
contact.  This  manipulation  is  called  **  drugging/’  or 
“ dry  touching  ;**  but  the  greatest  cure  must  be  taken 
not  to  carry  it  too  far,  else  it  will  deteriorate  the  work 
by  producing  what  may  be  characterized  us  “ mealiness 
that  is,  the  colours  will  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
sprinkled  with  meal,  or  covered  with  a white  dust, 
which  makes  them  look  dull  and  faded  both  in  the 
lights  and  in  the  shudows. 


ON  THE  COLOt'Kfi  AND  TINTS  FOR  DIFFERENT  PARTS 
‘ OF  A PICTURE. 

TUE  SKY. 

The  sky  is  a most  important  pmrt  of  a picture,  giving 
to  it  the  due  air-tint,  and  so  influencing  the  whole  work. 

In  the  preparation  of  sky  tiuts,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
they  are  graduated  in  intensity  by  a greater  or  less  quan- 
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tit y of  white ; and,  in  laying  them  on,  we  place  the 
strongest  of  them  at  the  highest  part  of  the  sky,  making 
them  paler  and  less  intense  as  we  descend  towards  the 
horizon,  where  the  use  of  blue  in  the  tint  is  discontinued, 
and  other  tints  are  used  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
picture  and  to  the  time  of  day  under  which  it  is  seen. 

The  principle  is  true  also  in  this  respect,  that  the  tints 
are  kept  lighter  as  we  approach  the  parts  nearest  the 
sun. 

The  tints,  however,  are  varied,  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith  or  highest  point  of  the  picture.  Thus ; in  the 
representation  of  a sunset,  the  blue  of  the  zenith  may 
be  united  with  the  yellow  and  orange  of  the  horizon,  by 
different  connecting  tints,  as  in  the  transition  from  blue 
to  violet,  then  to  the  rose  tints,  and  so  to  the  horizontal 
orange  and  yellow. 

This  is  one  instance.  In  another  kind  of  evening  sky, 
transition  might  be  from  blue  to  violet,  and  from  violet 
to  light  orange.  But,  in  order  that  the  transition  from 
the  pale  blue  to  the  orange  may  be  gradual  and  insen- 
sible, the  two  tints,  though  so  very  different  in  kind, 
should  have  the  same  degree  of  force  and  intensity. 

The  sky  tints  of  the  horizon  vary  greatly  ; but  in  gene- 
ral, for  a serene  sky,  the  most  luminous  of  flesh- tints 
may  be  safely  imitated,  provided  they  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  circumstances : at  one  time  by  rendering  the  tint 
more  rosy  ; at  another,  by  giving  to  it  more  of  a whitish, 
or  a somewhat  yellow  cast ; at  another,  by  a tendency  to 
a greenish  hue. 

In  order,  however,  to  preserve  the  aerial  aspect  of  the 
sky,  it  should  not  be  painted  with  too  many  colours, 
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The  sky-palette  should  be  simple — the  colour*  few  ; but 
let  there  be  a*  mauy  tjrailatious  of  those  colours  as  pos- 
sible. 

Puiut  the  sky  in  at  once;  but  if  two  paintings  be 
necessary,  the  first  should  be,  in  tone,  lighter  than  the 
sky  is  intended  to  be  at  the  second  or  finishing  painting. 
And  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  necessary  not  to  paint 
the  sky  too  blue:  this  is  a fault  iuto  which  a beginner  is 
apt  to  fall ; but  it  is  easier  to  dcepou  the  blue  tint  after- 
wards, by  a little  scumbling,  while  it  is  not  easy  to  re- 
cover a light  brilliant  touc,  if  the  blue  has  been  laid  on 
too  heavily. 

The  most  useful  colours  for  {tainting  skies  are, — 

French  I’ltnuuorine, 

\VrtnflbtHi, 
liutmii  Rod, 

Madder  Lake, 

Aureoliu, 

Yellow  Ochre, 

Nnpliv  Yrlknr, 

Raw  l’ tuber  | 

the  necessary  gradation  of  them  Wing  produced  by  an 
admixture  of  white. 

The  mx'essary  tints  are — 

Aureoltn  and  White ; 

Naples  Yellow  and  Wliite  j 
Yellow  Ochre  and  Whit*  ; 

Vermillion,  Naplc*  Yellow  ami  Whit*  ; 

Madder  Ijtke,  Aumdin  and  White; 

Madder  Lake.  Naples  Yellow,  and  White  ; 

Vermillion,  Yellow  Ochre,  and  Wliite ; 

Indian  Red,  Yelk>w  Ochre,  and  Wliite  ; 

Madder  Lake,  Yellow  Ochre,  and  Wliite  : p 
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the  proper  gradation  in  each  being  produced  by  a greater 
or  less  admixture  of  white,  as  before. 

CLOUDS. 

For  the  painting  of  Clouds  the  following  colours  are 
necessary : 

Cobalt,  Aureolin  anti  White  ; 

French  Blue,  Vermillion,  and  White; 

French  Blue,  Indian  Red,  and  White  ; 

French  Blue,  Raw  Umber,  and  White; 

French  Blue,  Raw  Umber,  Naples  Yellow,  and  White. 

In  clear  evening  skies,  the  following  tints  are  found  to 
be  of  great  sendee  : — 

Madder  Lake,  Aureolin,  and  White  ; 

Madder  Lake,  Light  Red,  and  White  ; 

Madder  Lake,  Light  Red,  Yellow  Ochre,  and  White. 

Light  Clow.U  are  painted  over  the  azure  ground  with 
little  colour  only.  Violet  greys,  which  are  chiefly  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  are  composed,  in  varying  pro- 
portions, of — 

French  Blue,  Light  Red,  and  White  , 

French  Blue,  Light  Red,  Madder  Lake,  and  White  ; 

French  Blue,  Light  Red,  Yellow  Ochre,  and  White  ; 

French  Blue,  Light  Red,  Aureolin,  and  White. 

If  the  tone  is  required  to  be  very  bright  and  pure, 
use  Vermillion  in  place  of  Light  Red ; if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tone  is  to  be  more  sombre,  Indian  Red  should 
be  employed  in  the  place  of  Light  Red. 

Those  sides  and  borders  of  clouds  which  reflect  the 
light  of  the  sun,  are  to  be  laid  in  with  warm  horizon 
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tints.  For  the  various))*- tinted  clouds  use,  at  oue  time, 
Vermillion ; at  another  time,  Indian  Itcd  ; at  another, 
Light  Red ; at  another.  Madder  Lake ; and  when  the 
clouds  take  a yellow  reddish  tint,  add  Yellow  Ochre; 
i*emg,  in  all  cases,  careful  not  to  carry  your  grey  upon 
the  luminous  |*trt  of  the  clouds. 

If  it  1*>  desirable  tliat  the  purple  tone  of  the  grey 
should  prevail,  add  the  orange  tone  to  the  Indian  lied 
and  illue. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  place  the  warm  clouds 
with  distinctness  it  mi  clearness  upon  the  blue  ground ; so 
that,  whilst  the  blue  of  the  sky  may  partake  of  the 
light  grey  of  the  clouds-  - (a  grey  not  very  greatly  re- 
moved iu  strength  from  the  warm  light  toues  of  the 
tlakcy  cloud,) — yet  the  crispness,  with  which  these  ch  uds 
are  put  on,  may  bring  them  sharply  and  brightly  out. 

Iu  order  to  give  solidity  aud  brightness  to  the  high 
lights  of  the  clouds,  these  lights  must  be  laid  on  with 
stiff  colour,  having  but  little  vehicle  in  it. 

A little  delicate  cool  grey  is  also  to  be  given  to  the 
shadows  of  the  light  clouds;  but  this  must  be  done  with 
only  u small  quantity  of  vehicle;  after  which,  the  softener 
must  be  gently  drawn  over  the  lights  and  half-lights,  so 
as  to  give  to  the  whole  a rich  pulpy  up|M*arance.  For 
this  pui|H>se,  having  spread  with  the  pah  tte-kuife  a 
layer  of  the  azure  colour  upon  the  |alctte,  press  gently 
the  points  of  a clean  softener  into  the  colour  so  spread 
out,  and  with  it.  touch  delicately  the  darker  j>ortioiis  of 
the  clouds,  somewhat  uniting  them  with  the  dark  vicinity 
of  the  sky.  Executed  successfully,  this  process  will  give 
the  limiting  a stippled  appearance.  Then,  taking  an- 
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other  clean  softener,  blend  the  cool  tints  on  the  surface, 
without  disturbing  the  colour  beneath.  The  effect  of  this, 
if  carefully  done,  will  be  the  production  of  a beautiful 
harmony  with  the  azure,  which  will  give  also  a luminous 
character  to  the  interior  of  the  clouds.  A too  free  and 
injudicious  use  of  the  softener  will  produce  wooliness,  and 
render  the  colour  beneath  opaque. 

Generally  speaking,  the  clouds  may  be  painted  on  the 
sky,  while  it  is  yet  wet ; and  they  may  thus  be  united 
with  it,  by  having  their  edges  a little  softened.  But 
where  the  lights  of  the  clouds  are  to  be  made  with  sharp 
w'ell-defined  edges,  these  lights  may  be  best  produced  by 
being  placed  in  when  the  first  flat  painting  is  quite  dry. 

DISTANCES. 

The  sky  line  is  the  boundary  between  the  horizon  and 
the  sky, — that  line  where  the  sky  ends,  and  the  solid 
objects  of  the  picture  begin.  In  order  to  procure  the 
truth  and  the  solidity  (so  to  speak)  of  nature,  it  is  of 
the  first  consequence  that  this  boundary  be  marked  in  a 
manner  so  far  free  from  indistinctness  and  from  confusion 
with  the  sky,  as  to  preserve  a good  general  shape.  In 
fact,  it  is  often  the  strongest  line  in  the  picture. 

Distances,  as  before  remarked,  are  painted  with  the 
same  tints  as  those  used  in  the  sky,  somewhat  streng- 
thened however  by  deeper  grey  tones. 

Distant  mountains  or  high  lands  will  often  have  their 
summits  well  defined,  even  by  colours  as  well  as  by  lights 
and  shadows,  when  their  bases  are  not  visible.  This  is 
occasioned  by  the  mists  and  vapours  which  are  constantly 
exhaled  from  the  lower  portions  of  the  ground ; for  which 
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reason,  the  distant  summits  must  obviously  bo  more 
clearly  marked  out  than  the  bases,  eveu  though  the  latter 
be  considerably  nearer  to  the  eye. 

All  distant  objects,  lying  immediately  under  the  effect 
of  a clear  sky,  will  have  in  their  hues  a portion  of  the 
azure  or  other  tiuts  of  the  sky  ; and,  hence,  distances  are 
generally  laid  in  with  the  sky  tints,  modified,  as  we  re- 
marked above,  to  tho  occasion  in  hand. 

They  should  be  treated  broadly,  •*.  e.t  without  much  de- 
tail, and  with  masses  of  light  and  shadow.  Indeed,  this 
vagueness  is  necessary,  both  iu  contour  and  tint ; each,  of 
course,  being  modified  by  the  degree  of  remoteness  in  the 
objects,  as  well  as  by  the  supposed  state  of  the  utmosphere, 
and  the  time  of  day. 

The  management  of  distances  will  be  best  felt  and 
undcrstLMMl  in  the  following  acknowledged  principles: — 

“ Light  is  most  easily  seeu  iu  distances,  the  darkest 
colours  being  the  first  to  lose  effect.” 

44  The  defined  and  absolute  colours  of  objocts  diminish 
with  the  increase  of  the  distance  of  the  objects,  as  well 
as  with  the  increase  of  tho  air  tint.” 

On  these  principles  it  w ill  be  understood  how  dark  ob- 
jects become  lighter,  and  light  ones  darker,  by  distance — 
though  not  in  an  equal  degree;  for  lights  are  slowly  lost, 
while  dark  objects  |>art  with  their  colour  more  quickly  in 
retiring.  The  distance,  however,  at  which  these  two 
classes  of  objects  become  of  one  colour  or  tone,  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

For  general  effect,  it  will  be  necessary  judiciously  to 
insinuate,  here  ami  there,  some  greenish  tints,  as  well  as 
some  light  tones  very  nearly  of  a flesh  colour. 
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If  it  bo  possible,  paint  the  distance  in  while  the  sky  is 
yet  wet,  and  even  with  the  same  tints  as  those  of  the  lower 
portion,  but  only  stronger  and  darker  in  hue.  Should  it 
be  impossible,  from  the  multiplicity  of  details,  to  effect 
this  at  the  first  painting,  scumble  over  the  whole  with  a 
tint  either  cooler  or  warmer,  as  will  best  improve  the 
effect : into  this  you  can  then  touch  the  various  objects 
with  different  tints. 


MIDDLE  DISTANCES. 


As  the  objects  advance  towards  the  foreground,  a little 
more  distinctness  of  colour  may  be  given ; but  it  must 
rarely  be  stronger  than  that  which  black,  white,  and  yel- 
low ochre  will  produce  ; or  a delicate  grey  and  Naples 
yellow : and  a little  warm  colour  may  be  interspersed 
either  in  the  buildings  or  in  the  objects  which  may  re- 
quire such  a variety. 

The  rule,  which  was  laid  down  for  the  painting  of  the 
sky,  is  equally  applicable  here  ; namely,  that  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  make  the  middle  distance,  in  colour 
and  in  the  nature  of  its  objects,  of  such  a character  as 
will  lead  the  eye  agreeably  and  imperceptibly  from  the 
third  distance  to  the  foreground. 

The  colours  used  for  middle  distances  are — 


Terre  Yerte, 
Vermillion, 

Indian  Red, 

Lake, 

Prussian  Blue, 
Trench  Ultramarine, 


Naples  Yellow, 
Yellow  Ochre, 
Light  Red, 
Madder  Brown, 
Raw  Sienna, 
Burnt  Sienna. 
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The  tints  for  middle  distances  are  made  bv  a graduated 
admixture  of — 

White  with  French  l ltmtimrinc  tuul  Vermillion  s 
„ „ French  l Umiusriite  and  Light  Ked  ; 

„ »f  Terre  Verte  and  Light  Red  j 

„ „ Terre  Verte  and  Vermiihun  j 

M „ Terre  Verte  and  Indian  Hrd  j 

,,  „ Terre  Verte  and  Lake  , 

„ M Terre  Verte  and  Bmii  Madder  j* 

„ „ Trrrr  Verte  and  lYuauui  Blue  j 

„ ( „ Indian  Red  j 

„ „ VermiUiMH. 

AU  th esc  tints  are  for  the  production  of  warmth,  and 
ture  to  b«-  enriched  bj  yellows,  or  to  be  glared.  Let  it  be 
observed  that,  when  you  mix  a tint,  it  is  best  in  the  first 
instance  to  mix  red  and  white  only,  and  to  add  the  yellow 
afterwards  ; a method  winch  less  disturbs  the  tnuisjmrencv 
of  the  tint. 


ThllES. 

Of  course  it  is  of  the  first  im]>ortance  in  |minting,  to 
represent  and  distinguish  the  different  varieties  of  trees; 
and  this  is  done  rather  by  the  nature  of  their  branching — 
their  general  sway,  as  it  were-  than  by  their  colour  and 
leafing. 

When  near  the  eye,  the  masse*  of  the  foliage,  as  well 
as  the  general  hue  and  tone  of  the  verdure,  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  observed  ; and  these  are  to  be  truth- 
fully depicted,  not  by  marking  out  the  shape  of  each  leaf, 
but  by  a peculiar  touch  and  handling,  which  at  once  in- 
forms the  eye  to  what  family  the  trees  belong  (willow,  or 
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oak,  or  sycamore,  for  instance,)  before  approaching  so 
near  as  to  perceive  the  minute  forms  of  tlier  foliage. 

In  the  middle  distance,  the  greens  of  the  land  and  trees 
must  gradually  partake  of  the  aerial  tone  of  the  third 
distance,  in  proportion  as  the  objects  recede  towards  the 
horizon.  Yet  it  is  well  not  to  neglect  those  accidental 
touches  of  the  sun’s  rays,  which  give  such  important  aid 
to  the  painter,  by  separating  the  various  divisions,  and 
breaking  the  monotony  of  the  landscape.  These  bright 
spots  of  light  should  be  slightly  golden,  yet  of  a very  sub- 
dued character  compared  with  similar  effects  in  the  fore- 
ground. They  are  of  various  tints  : some  of  them  are 
yellowish ; others  nankeen,  or  almost  of  a flesh  colour  ; 
some  roseate ; others,  of  an  orange  tint. 

Having  thus  observed  the  proper  colour,  lay  the  foliage 
in  irregular  blots,  with  a brush  filled  with  plenty  of 
colour  freely  mixed  with  megilp : the  copious  use  of  this 
vehicle  imparts  a rich  pulpy  appearance  to  the  work.  Then 
take  a small  sable  pencil,  and  mark  out  and  form  these 
irregular  blots  into  a more  defined  shape  and  variety  of 
touch.  Paint  into  this  foliage  with  opaque  touching ; for 
this  is  in  accordance  with  nature — leafing,  when  against 
the  light,  being  richer  in  colour,  than  when  under  the 
reflections  from  the  opposite  sky.  In  fact,  the  upper 
sides  of  leaves  are  generally  smooth  and  glassy — a con- 
dition which  causes  them  to  take  the  reflections  of  the 
sky  ; hence,  the  outer  touches  ought  to  be  cool  (partaking 
of  the  coolness  of  the  sky  ;)  not  so,  the  interior  of  the 
masses. 

Painting  into  the  depths  of  the  shadows,  with  decided 
dark  touches,  prevents  the  whole  from  being  flat  and 
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heavy.  It  is  necessary  also  to  jwint  into  tbo  retiring,  i.  e. 
the  more  distant  portions,  while  yet  wet,  with  more  deli- 
cate opaque  tint*  ; for  thin  not  only  taken  off  the  effect  of 
too  much  sameness,  hut  given  greater  relief  to  the  advan- 
cing hraiuhcn. 

If  you  winh  to  give  the  appearance  of  light  shining, 
either  through  any  |*articular  branch  of  foliage,  or  upon 
it,  paint  «uch  l«*rt*  »*  the  first  instance  iu  high  relief ; and 
when  dry,  glare  over  them  w ith  u brighter  colour,  such  an 
Yellow  lake  in  combination  with  Prussian  Blue ; aud 
even  then  fan  wan  observed  above,)  paiut  into  the  con- 
tiguous jmrt  with  nu  oyaque  tiut  of  a less  obtrusive  colour. 
But  do  not,  in  the  first  painting,  make  your  tree*  of  a 
tine  green,  depend  rather,  for  the  proper  effect  upon  re- 
| >ea ted  glarings  and  touching*  afterward*  into  the  masses, 
with  delicate  grey  aud  greeu  tonea. 

In  paintiug  trees,  you  inunt  take  into  consideration  the 
unsteady  appearance  and,  as  it  has  been  elegantly  termed, 
the  multitudinous  rippling**  of  the  general  mas*.  Hence 
it  is  better  to  put  the  general  effect  in  with  the  end  of 
the  brush,  or  in  such  a way  as  will  giro  a rich  surface  to 
work  upon — a surface  filled  with  trnnsjiaient  colour  of 
unsteady  diameter,  laid  in  with  reference  to  the  subse- 
quent finished  pencilling ; for,  in  commencing  tree*,  or 
anything  else,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  work  with 
a clear  reference  to  the  finishing. 

Trees  are  often  laid  in,  over  the  sky,  without  de- 
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tails  ; the  visible  portion  of  the  heavens,  when  small,  being 
thus  obliterated  by  the  mass  blotched  on.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  little  points  of  azure,  seen  in  nature 
through  the  foliage,  are  recalled  when  the  picture  is  re- 
painted. 

For  greens  in  shadow  there  is  no  need  of  blue  ; they 
may  be  formed  of  a mixture  of  black  and  different  yel- 
lows : the  olive-toned  greens  thus  produced  are  soft  and 
very  harmonious  for  shadows. 

Should  you  wish  the  tint  to  partake  of  a light  greyish 
cast  (as  in  the  case  of  willows  in  shadow,)  use  Black, 
Naples  Yellow,  and  White.  If  a yellow  reddish  tint  be 
needed  for  these  dull  greens,  let  the  yellow  predominate ; 
but  if  the  verdant  part  you  are  painting  be  now  so  far 
back  in  the  perspective,  that  the  violet  grey-blue  tint, 
peculiar  to  the  distances,  begins  to  take  an  aerial  tone,  then 
use  French  Blue.  The  greens  which  French  Blue  would 
give,  when  mixed  with  Naples  Yellow,  or  with  Yellow 
Ochre,  break  and  are  subdued  by  the  use  of  Madder  Lake 
or  sometimes  by  Light  Red  ; more  or  less  White  being 
mixed  with  it,  where  it  is  required  to  gain  an  atmospheric 
tint. 

In  painting  trees,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  more  tender  in  colour  than 
their  middle  parts  ; and  by  letting  the  light  be  seen 
through  various  portions,  great  thinness  and  beauty  may 
be  attained,  and  thus  that  solidity  and  heaviness  avoided, 
which  are  so  unpleasant  to  the  eye. 

Stems  and  trunks  of  trees. — Having  painted  the  stems 
in  with  a grey  colour  as  near  to  nature  in  tint  as  may 
be  practicable,  take  your  pencil,  and,  with  its  upper  end 
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cut  to  a fine  point,  draw  the  detail  in  through  the  colour 
while  yet  wet.  When  the  whole  in  dry,  glaze  over  those  de- 
tails nearest  to  you  with  an  admixture  of  a little  Black  and 
Burnt  Sienna,  and  wipe  it  partially  off,  so  that  a portion 
may  remain  in  the  crevices.  On  the  other  hand,  scumble 
over  the  distant  stems,  as  well  as  the  retiring  parts  of 
the  nearer  ones,  with  a little  pearly  grev,  causing  them 
to  melt  in  with  the  surrounding  hack-ground.  For  their 
foliage,  when  they  have  any,  touch  it  in  with  Prussian 
Blue  and  Ochre,  for  the  dark  leaves,  and  with  Terre 
Verte  and  Naples  Yellow,  for  the  lights  : using  a finely- 
pointed  sable  to  give  the  character  of  the  leaves,  and 
gradually  throwing  them  into  a mass  as  they  retire. 

The  following  mechanical  processes  art*  frequently  re- 
sorted to,  to  produce  a representation  of  f« diage  : — 

An  old  worn  hog-hair  tool,  having  scanty  hairs,  and 
those  of  irregular  length,  is  employed.  Such  a brush 
leaves  a jagged,  varying,  busy  touch. 

Sometimes  the  brush  is  crushed  perpendicularly  and 
flat  upon  the  colour  on  the  {alette.  This  causes  the  hair 
to  diverge  irregularly  from  the  tie  or  ferrule  ; and,  the 
points  of  the  hnir  U*ing  thus  churged  with  colour,  the 
brush  is  held  loosely  1 between  the  thumb  und  finger,  and 
the  |H)inta  of  the  hair  touched  ujKm,  or  rather  jerked 
against,  the  work.  The  irregular  scnitchy-looking  foliage 
thus  produced,  is  touched  and  worked,  while  it  remains 
wet,  with  small  hog-tools  or  sables. 

Another  mode  is  to  use  a flat  sable,  which  is  to  Ik? 
filled  with  colour,  and  then  drawn  over  a tooth-comb. 
By  its  being  touched  several  times  upon  the  extremities 
of  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  the  bair  is  divided  into  several 
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points,  from  which  the  colour  is  transferred  lightly  to 
the  work. 

Colour  is  laid  in  for  grass  by  lightly  touching  the 
canvas,  and  jerking  or  flicking  the  brush  upwards,  so 
as  to  produce  a free  and  natural  representation  of  irre- 
gular blades  of  herbage.  For  long  straggling  stalks  of 
grass,  or  for  weeds  or  hedges,  a finely-pointed  sable  is 
used  in  a similar  manner. 

These  may  be  called  the  mere  tricks  of  art ; but  when 
a proper  effect  can  be  produced,  few  will  question  the 
means  by  which  that  effect  has  been  obtained. 

FOREGROUNDS. 

In  preparing  the  palette  for  foregrounds,  add  the  fol- 
lowing colours  to  those  already  made  use  of : — 

Yellow  Lake, 

Lemon  Yellow, 

Madder  Brown, 

Venetian  Red, 

Brown  Ochre. 

Some  of  these  must  be  sparingly  used  or  else  they  may 
prove  too  brilliant. 

The  lakes,  and  some  other  colours  which  are  also  bad 
driers,  should  be  forced  by  using  with  them  a little 
japanners’  gold  size,  because  it  has  a rapidly- drying 
property. 

In  commencing  with  the  foreground,  use  the  end  of  a 
hog-hair  tool,  well  filled  with  megilp  and  colour  (either 
Burnt  Sienna  and  Prussian  Blue,  or  Ochre  and  Blue,) 
and  lay  in  the  several  masses  in  strength  as  they  may 
respectively  require  ; and,  having  thus  got  their  general 
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form  and  breadth,  proceed  to  make  out  the  details 
with  a finely-pointed  sable,  using  Raw  Sieuua  and  Blue 
in  the  tints,  and  Naples  Yellow  and  Blue  for  the 
lights. 

You  now  proceed  with  the  finish  and  detail,  bv  mark* 
ing  out  weeds  and  creepers,  which  give  such  charming 
richness  and  variety  to  the  picture ; such  as  the  wild  con- 
volvulus, and  the  like,  with  here  and  there  a blackberry 
branch  jutting  out  into  high  relief. 

When  all  these  objects  are  to  be  introduced,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  tlatteu  the  ground  behind  them,  in  order 
that  they  luuy  receive  both  sharpuess  and  finish  whcu 
painted. 

Weeds  aud  plants  must  be  studied  and  drawn  with 
the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  l>oth  in  form  and  in  light 
and  shade,  having  the  near  edges  of  the  several  leaves 
sharp  and  cutting  against  the  ground,  which  will  give  them 
their  true  perspective.  By  ini|*arting  an  indistinctness 
to  the  outlines  furthest  from  the  eye,  you  give  them  a 
more  receding  character.  As  to  the  strength  aud  delicacy 
of  their  shadows,  that  must  de|*end  ujk>u  the  advantage 
these  shadows  will  have  iu  the  general  effect. 

A remark  made  in  a previous  page  may  here  be  repeated, 
that,  when  the  light  shines  through  the  leaf,  it  is  of  a 
bright  green,  such  ns  may  W produced  by  Yellow  Lake 
and  Blue  ; but  when  viewed  ou  the  upper  surface,  most 
leaves  appear  to  be  rather  of  an  opaque  and  grey  colour, 
from  their  receiving  the  reflection  of  the  sky. 

Introduce  also  the  different  touches  of  grass  and  small 
plants,  that  are  scattered  amongst  and  mingled  with  the 
larger  weeds. 
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In  working  up  the  foreground,  do  not  elaborate  the 
plants  or  foliage  so  minutely  as  to  make  them  appear 
studied,  and  so  cause  them  to  interfere  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  picture ; for  it  is  not  the  landscape  painter’s 
business  to  describe  like  a botanist,  though  he  should  be 
so  generally  correct  that  the  different  species  of  the 
plants  he  introduces  may  be  distinguished. 

Observe,  too,  that  vegetation  should  not  be  coloured 
too  green,  that  is,  with  a raw  colour  of  blue  and  yellow  ; 
but  that  by  uniting  a red  (such  as  lake,)  or  orange  (such 
as  burnt  sienna,)  with  the  greens,  you  impart  to  them  a 
more  subdued  and  sombre  or  autumnal  hue ; for  nothing 
is  more  offensive  than  too  coarse  and  raw  a green.  In 
fact,  distinguish  carefully  between  a glaring  and  a glowing 
colour — between  what  is  vulgarly  staring  and  what  is 
rich. 

To  give  the  twigs  and  branches,  and  the  large  dark 
markings  at  the  bottom  of  heavy  hedges  and  dense  shrubs, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  hatch  (as  it  were)  many  lines,  with 
a pink-toned  brown  (as  Madder  Brown.) 

Now  all  these  methods  cannot  be  finished  at  once  ; 
you  are,  therefore,  in  re-painting,  to  glaze  into  the 
masses  with  transparent  colours,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  rich  depth  and  variety  of  nature,  and  then 
to  resume  your  minute  touching  of  detail. 

In  painting  banks,  do  not  neglect  to  give  a force  and 
foreground  character  to  them  as  they  approach  the  eye, 
by  means  of  stems,  and  the  reflections  of  the  trees  in 
water : but,  independently  of  this,  aim  at  greater  minute- 
ness of  detail  and  richness  of  colour,  and  make  much  of 
hedges  and  reeds,  which  tend  to  soften  the  abrupt  harsh- 
ness of  the  stems  of  the  trees. 


r>k 


foregrounds. 


In  painting  water,  whether  in  a *• 

stillness,  it  « often  made  too  l.l  f •!  “ °a  °r  °f 

'•unU;  and  thus  punted  i,  throwsthe 

of  harmony.  Nothing  ho-  "hole  picture  out 

- T - .* 

-nailer  portions,  and  hrin  " " “ “ 

of  the  sky  into  ^ntaet  a"th  he  t"  ^ 

rich  brown,  of  the  foreground  ”*“*  'Ww  “n<1  ,ho 

wat  “it  rr  °f  ?U  na‘Ure  °f  ***  and  clour  in 

rr  "■  “~-a» 

to  be  more  distinct  U*  m i I rt  require* 

« oeHo"  l«r“i  JT*.  • “d 

rr ■*“"  * 

itself  finely  broken.  d th°  ^round 

d,;rw  wia  — »— •* 

of  cattle  will  add  to  the  r ; f°uP  of  »r 

of  the  scene.  *’  “ WeU  " *•  tf>"  K 


the  end. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  1831, 
AWARDED  TO  WINSOR  AND  NEWTON, 

SECTION  II.  (CHEMISTRY),  No.  2 8,  FOR  “ARTISTS’  COLOURS.” 


BEING  THE  ONLY  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  THE  COMPETITORS  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FOR  “ ARTISTS’  COLOURS 


LIST  OF  COLOURS  AND  MATERIALS 


you 


OIL  PAINTING, 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 


WINSOR  AND  NEWTON, 

No.  38, 

RATLIBONE  PLACE,  LONDON. 


Srs  probat  arttficnn. 


artists’  colourmen  by  special  appointment  to  her  majesty, 

AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


JVinsor  and  Newton’s  Colours  and  Materials  can  be  obtained 
of  all  local  Artists’  Colourmen , Booksellers^  Stationers} 


PRIZE  MEDAL  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF 


1851. 

AWARDED  TO  WINSOR  AND  NEWTON, 

CLASS  11.  (CIIEUISTRr)  l oll  AHTISTS-  COLO  I Bs 

Thu  wa»  a Competitive  inhibition.  Messrs.  Winior  and  Newton 
earned  ot!  the  ONLY  Medal  that  wu  awarded  to  the  competitor*, 
Luglish  and  Foreign  for  Artists'  Colour*. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

1862. 

AWARDED  TO  WINSOR  AND  NEWTON, 
i lass  it.  cHuiirrnr.  section  a.  n«.  er. 


The  award  of  a Pnie  Medal  to  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton  for  the ir 
rsRQOALLKO  display  of  fine  and  costly  Pign  enls,  «u  accompanied  by 
the  following  remarks  from  the  Jurors,  eix.i 

" For  a magnificent  display  of  Artists'  Colours,  and  fOT  their 

endeavours  to  substitute  permanent  colours  fer  lb©  mere 
fugitive  pigments  used  by  Artists." 


WINSOR  AND  NEWTON. 
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WINSOR  AND  NEWTON’S 


FINELY  PREPARED 

OIL  COLOURS 


IN  PATENT  COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES. 


To  both  the  prorluction  and  the  preparation  of  their  Oil  Colours 
Winsor  and  Newton  have  long  devoted  their  special  attention. 
These  Colours,  obtained  as  the  results  of  the  most  careful  chemical 
experiments,  have  had  their  several  characteristic  qualities  established 
by  every  variety  of  conclusive  test : and,  in  use  they  have  proved  to  he 
all  that  artists  could  desire. 

For  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  Winsor  and  Newton  have  em- 
ployed machinery  of  their  own  invention  for  grinding  their  Oil  Colours. 
Prolonged  experience  has  enabled  them  from  time  to  time  to  intro- 
duce various  improvements  into  their  machinery,  so  that  now  its 
operation  in  the  preparation  of  their  Oil  Colours  may  be  pronounced 
perfect.  At  the  same  time,  however  admirable  the  action  of  their 
machinery,  Winsor  and  Newton  are  aware  that  in  the  more  delicate 
processes  no  agency  can  compete  with  the  human  hand  : and,  accord- 
ingly, they  still  retain  the  services  of  skilled  and  experienced  workmen 
to  discharge  those  duties  in  the  preparation  of  their  Oil  Colours,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  inanimate  machine  to  execute  with  equal 


success. 


WINSOR  AND  NEWTON 


or  * lb  To'.«. 


WINSOR  AND  NEWTON'S 


Oil  COLOURS 


IK  PATENT  COUANIILI  TUBE* 


lUMIHtU. 


mice. 


4rf.  per  Tube. 

g</.  |*er  Double  Tube. 

1«.  per  Treble  Tube- 

1 1 4 d.  (*er  IJaadniplc  Tube. 


Antwerp  <Uue 
A»(ihilium 
Bitumen 
ltlue  BLck 
Blanc  d Argent 
Black  l-ca.l 
Bone  Br*wn 
Brown  Ocbre 
Brown  Pink 
Bunit  Umber 
Burnt  Roman  Ochre 
Burnt  Sienna 
Caledonian  Brown 
Cappah  Brown 
Catsel  Eart.i 
Chrome  Green,  Light 
Chrome  Green.  Middle 
Chrome  Green,  Deep 
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Chrome,  Yellow 
Chrome,  Deep 
Chrome,  Orange 
Chrome,  Red 
Copal  Meelip 
Cologne  Earth 
Cremnitz  White 
Crimson  Lake 
Emerald  Green 
Flake  White 
Gamboge 
Indian  Lake 
Indian  Red 
Indigo 
Italian  Pink 
Ivory  Black 
King’s  Yellow 
Lamp  Black 
Light  Red 
Megilp 
Mineral  Grey 
Mummy 

Naples  Yellow,  Light 
Naples  Yellow,  Deep 
Neutral  Tint 
New  Blue 
Nottingham  White 
Olive  Lake 
Orpiment 
Payne’s  Grey 
Permanent  White 
Permanent  Blue 
Prussian  Blue 
Prussian  Brown 
Purple  Lake 
Py tie’s  Megilp 
Raw  Sienna 
Raw  Umber 
Roman  Ochre 
Scarlet  Lake 
Sugar  of  Lead 
Terre  Verte 

Transparent  Gold  Ochre 
Vandyke  Brown 
Venetian  Red 
Verdigris 
Verona  Brown 
Yellow  Lake 
Y ellow  Ochre 
Zinc  White 


Treble  Tube. 
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WINSOK  AND  NEWTON, 


OIL  COLOURS,  CONTINUED, 

nuoi. 


(W.  | >er  Tube. 


DoaM*  4 inch  Tub*. 


Burnt  Late 
Cerulean  Ulue 
Chme*e  \ cru.iltou 
Vermilion 


raica. 

la.  per  Tube. 


Brown  Madder 
Citron  Yellow 
Cobalt  Blue 
Extract  of  Vermilion 
French  I’ltramanne 
French  Veronese  Green 
Indian  Yellow 
Lemon  Yellow,  Fair 
Lemon  Yellow,  Deep 
Madder  Lake 
Malachite  Green 
Man  Brown 
Mara  Red 
Man  Violet 
Man  Yellow 
Onnge  Vermilion 
Oxide  of  Chromium 
Ditto  Transparent 
Fmk  Madder 
Hose  Madder 
Rubens'  Madder 
Scarlet  Vermilion 
Strontian  Yellow 


4 inch  Tube. 


38,  ratttbone  place. 
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PRICE. 

1/.  bd.  per  Tube. 


3 inch  Tube. 


Burnt  Carmine 
Cadmium  Orange 
Cadmium  Yellow,  Pale 
Cadmium  Y’ellow,  Deep 
Carmine 

Extra  Malachite  Green 
Factitious  Ultramarine 
Madder  Carmine 
Mars  Orange 
Purple  Madder 
Violet  Carmine 
Viridian 


PRICE. 

2s.  6 d.  per  Tube. 


Aureolin 

Field’s  Orange  Vermilion 
Ultramarine  Ash 


PRICE. 

4 s.  per  Tube, 


Extra  Madder  Carmine 
Extra  Purple  Madder. 


2 inch  Tube. 


PRICE. 

10s.  6d.  per  Tube. 

Genuine  Ultramarine,  medium  strength. 


PRICE. 

21s.  per  Tube. 

Genuine  Ultramarine,  full  strength. 
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WIN  SO  II  AND  NEWTON 


WINSOE  AND  NEWTON'S 

CAAEEULLY  FAEPAAED 

FINE  COLOURS, 

IN  POWDERED  OR  SOFT  STATE. 


PC  A OIL  cm  WATBA  COLOCA  PA1XTI.SG,  Wax  PLOWEA  FAlXTIXCi, 
COLOOA1NG,  T1NT1XO,  Ac. 


Yellow  and  Orange. 


Chrome,  l’ale 

« 4 1 

1 u 

Chrome,  Deep 

1 

0 

Chrome,  Orange 

1 

0 I 

Chrome.  Red 

1 

0 l 

Drown  Ochre. 

1 

0 ) 

Burnt  Sienna  . 

i 

0 

King's  Yellow 

l 

0 | 

N<y>les  Yellow,  Light 

I 

0 

Naples  Yellow,  Deep 

1 

o ! 

i wpiment 

1 

0 1 

Homan  Ochre. 

1 

0 

Haw  Sienna 

1 

0 

Yellow  Ochre  . 

1 

0 1 

Yellow  I.ake 

1 

Italian  Pink  . 

• 

2 

0 

Indian  Yellow 

8 

0 

I.emon  Yellow,  Pale 

. 

C 

0 

I*cmon  Yellow,  Deep 

. 

C 

0 

Stronlian  Yellow 

• 

G 

0 

Man  Yellow  . 

G 

0 

Mara  Orange  . 

• 

8 

0 

Cadmium  Yellow,  Pale 

. 

8 

0 

Cadmium  Yellow,  Deep 

. 

8 

0 

Cadmium  Orange  . 

• 

10 

0 

Aureolin.  A permanent 
transparent  YeUotc  . 

12 

0 

Bed  and  Purple. 

Per  Of 

I.  4 


Light  Red  , 

1 

0 

Saturnine  Red 

1 

0 

Venetian  Red  . 

1 

0 

Indian  Red 

1 

6 

Man  Red 

6 

0 

Pure  Scarlet  . 

G 

0 

Vermilion 

0 

9 

Scarlet  Vermilion  . 

1 

0 

Carmine  Vermilion  . 

1 

0 

Extract  of  Vermilion 

1 

6 

Orange  Vermilion  . 

2 

0 

Field's  Orange  Vermilion 

IS 

0 

Indian  Lake  . . 

4 

0 

Purple  Lake  . 

• 

6 

0 

Scarlet  Lake  . 

8 

0 

Crimson  Lake 

# 

8 

0 

Extra  Cnmion  Lake 

10 

0 

ludian  Purple 

• 

16 

0 

Carmine,  Ordinary  . 

4 

0 

Carmine,  Fine 

# 

8 

0 

Carmine,  Finest  Orient 

12 

0 

Violet  Carmine 

# 

12 

0 

Burnt  Carmine  • 

• 

16 

0 

Brown  Madder 

6 

0 

Rubens'  Madder 

, 

6 

0 

Pink  Madder  . 

, 

8 

0 

Rose  Madder  . 

. 

12 

0 

Extra  Madder  Carmine 

, 

24 

0 

Purple  Madder 

• 

12 

0 

Extra  Purple  Madder 

• 

28 

0 
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Blue. 


Per  oz. 


a. 

d.  ! 

Antwerp  Blue 

1 

6 

Permanent  Blue  . . 

1 

6 ! 

Prussian  Blue . 

1 

6 1 

Indigo  .... 

2 

0 | 

Cobalt  Blue 

6 

0 

Smalt,  Common 

6 

0 

Smalt,  Dumont’s  Blue  . 

24 

0 

French  Ultramarine,  Or- 

dinary 

1 

0 I 

Ditto  Medium 

2 

0 

Ditto  Fine 

1 

o ! 

Ditto  Extra  Fine  . 

6 

0 1 

Factitious  Ultramarine  . 

12 

0 

Mineral  (Ultramarine) 

Grey  .... 
Ultramarine  Ash,  Or- 

4 

0 i 

dinary 

16 

0 ! 

Ditto  Best 

24 

0 I 

Ultramarine,  Genuine 

42 

0 

Ditto  ditto 

63 

0 

Ditto  ditto 

84 

0 

Ditto  ditto 

105 

0 

Ditto  ditto 

126 

0 

Ditto  ditto 

168 

0 

Green. 


Emerald  Green  . .10 

Terre  Verte  . . .10 

Verdigris  . 16 

Green  Oxide  of  Chromium  6 0 

. 4 0 


Extra  Malachite  Green  . 

Viridian.  A permanent 
transparent  Green  . 


Brown. 


Bone  Brown  . 
Burnt  Umber  . 
Cologne  Earth 
ltaw  Umber  . 
Vandyke  Brown 
Mummy  . 

Brown  Pink  . 
Mars  Brown  . 


Black. 


Blue  Black 
Ivory  Black 
Lamp  Black  . 


White. 


Flake  White  . 
Cremnitz  White 
Zinc  White 
Barytes  White 
Pure  Chinese  White 


Sundries. 

Lump  Gamboge  per  oz. 
Chinese  Vermilion  in 
packets  per  packet 

Drop  Lake  . per  oz. 


Per  oa. 
d. 

8 0 


12  0 


1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 

1 G 

2 0 
6 0 


1 0 
1 0 
1 0 


0 4 
0 6 
0 6 

1 6 
1 6 


0 8 


Malachite  Green 


0 


0 9 
3 0 
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WINSOR  AND  NEWTON 


WINSOR  AND  NEWTON'S 

IMPROVED  JAPANNED  TIN  BOXES  OP 

OIL  COLOURS  AND  MATERIALS. 


Mnm.  Wjxsoa  and  Siwtox  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  materially  improved  their  Oil  Colour  Tube  Boies,  and 
have  alio  designed  tome  new  one*.  All  the  Boies  are  carefully  planned 
and  contain  (according  to  their  tize)  a very  complete  aatortment  of  Oil 
Coloura  and  Material#.  The  covering  bda,  which  in  moat  of  the  Boxes 
confine  the  colour#  to  their  proper  department,  are  made  with  flange#  or 
aide#;  and,  con»e<|uently,  these  ltd*,  when  opened  and  thrown  back,  serve 
a#  trays  to  coutarn  the  Colours  while  in  use. 


IMPROVED  POCKET  BOX. 


Fitted  complete  £1  1#.  Bos  and  palette  only,  8a. 

Improved  Pocket  Box:  Siie  1 Of  inches  by  3}  inches,  lj  inch  deep. 
Containing  the  following  twelve  Colours,  viz. 

Aureolin,  Naples  Yellow,  Yellow  Ochre,  Burnt  Sienna,  Light  Red,  • 
Vermilion,  Crimson  Lake,  French  Blue,  Terre  Verte,  Raw  Ctnber, 
Flake  White,  and  Ivory  Black — also  Sable  Brushes,  Hoghair  ditto, 
and  Badger  Softener  ; Chalk,  Portcrayon,  Palette  Knife,  and  folding 
Mahogany  Palette. 


3S,  PATH  BONE  PLACE. 
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IMPROVED  SKETCHING  BOX. 


This  Box  can  be  placed  on  the  knees,  when  the  strap  passing  underneath 
the  feet  keeps  it  firm.  The  dot  lines  represent  a canvas  or  millboard  which  can 
then  be  adjusted  for  painting  on,  being  held  tight  by  a hook  at  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  elastic  band.  This  box  contains  an  ample  supply  of  Colours  and 
-Materials  for  Sketching  purposes. 

Fitted  complete  £2.  dBox  with  bottles,  palette,  and  dipper  only , £1. 

Improved  Sketching  Box  ; Size  13  in.  by  5 in.,  2 in.  deep.  Containing  the 
following  nineteen  Colours,  viz. 

Aureolin,  Raw  Sienna,  Naples  Yellow,  Yellow  Ochre,  Cadmium  Yellow,  Burnt 
Sienna,  Light  Red,  Indian  Red,  Vermilion,  Crimson  Lake,  Brown  Madder, 
Cobalt,  Prussian  Blue,  Terre  Verte,  Raw  Umber,  Bitumen,  Flake  White, 
Ivory  Black,  and  Megilp.  Also  Sable  Brushes,  Hog  hair  ditto,  aud  Badger 
Softener;  Chalk,  Portcrayon,  Palette  Knife;  Double  Dipper;  Mastic  Varnish, 
and  Pale  Drying  Oil  in  japanned  tin  oil  bottles ; Folding  Mahogany  Palette. 
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WINSOR  AND  NEWTON, 


IMi'UOVLL)  PORTABLE  BO/. 


Fitted  complete  £2  St.  Empty  12U.  C d. 

Impiotid  Portarlb  Hoi;  Sue  13|  inches  by  9.  1|  deep.  Containing 

the  following  twenty-four  Colours,  fa. 

Aureo  in,  Raw  Sienna.  Naples  Yellow.  Yellow  Ochre.  Drown  Ochre, 
We  Cadmiuai  Yellow,  CadBin  Yellow,  Bora!  Skana.  LUt  Kr«l. 
Indian  Red.  Vcrmilioo,  Ru«e  Madder,  Crimson  Lake,  Drown  Madder. 
Cobalt.  Prussian  Hloe,  Terre  Wrte.  Brown  |*mk,  Raw  Ctuber. 
Cappah  Brown.  Bitumen.  Flake  White  (doubM,  Ivory  Black,  and  * 
Megilp  (double).  Also  Sable  Brushes.  Hog  hair  ditto,  and  Badgrr 
Softener;  Chalk.  Portcrayon,  Palette  Knife,  Capped  D pper  ; Maine 
Vat 


DITTO 


d*mhle  Mtcm  for  Millboard*,  Sfc. 

Fitted  complete  £2  10a.  Empty  17#. 

Improved  Docbib  Portable  Box  ; Size  13f  inches  by  9 in.,  24  deep. 
Containing  the  same  fittings  as  the  abuse,  with  the  addition  of  too 
prepared  Millboards  13  in.  by  £ in. 


38,  RATHBONE  FLACE. 
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IMPROVED  SMALL  STUDIO  BOX. 


Fitted  complete  £2  15s.  G d.  Empty  11s.  6 d. 

m proved  Small  Studio  Box;  Size  10$  inches  by  7$,  2$  deep. 
Containing  the  following  twenty-six  Colours,  viz. 

Aureolin,  Raw  Sienna,  Naples  Yellow,  Yellow  Ochre  (double),  Brown 
Ochre,  Pale  Cadmium  Yellow,  Cadmium  Yellow.  Burnt  Sienna,  Light 
Red,  Indian  Red,  Vermilion,  Rose  Madder,  Crimson  Lake,  Rubens' 
Madder,  Brown  Madder,  Cobalt,  French  Blue,  Prussian  Blue,  Terre 
Verte,  Brown  Pink,  Raw  Umber,  Cappah  Brown,  Bitumen,  Flake 
White  (double),  Ivory  Black,  and  Megilp  (double).  Also  Sable 
Brushes,  Hoghair  ditto,  and  Badger  Softener;  Chalk  and  Portcrayon; 
Steel  Palette  Knife,  andlvory  ditto;  Capped  Dipper;  Mastic  Varnish, 
Pale  Drying  Oil,  and  Turpentine  ; Mahogany  Palette. 


DITTO 

With  double  bottom  for  Millboards , <\'c. 


Fitted  complete  £3.  Empty  18s. 

m proved  Double  Small  Studio  Box.  Size  10$  inches  by  7f  inches, 
3f  deep.  Containing  the  same  fittings  as  the  above,  with  the 
addition  of  two  prepared  Millboards  10  in.  by  7 in. 
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W1NS0R  AND  NEWTON, 


IMPROVED  MIDDLE  STUDIO  BOX. 


Fitted  complete  £4  7 1.  Fmpty  £1  )i. 

1 Vi  proved  Minnie  Stvdio  Boa  ; Site  1 4 1 inche*  by  9f  in..  2J  deep. 

Containing  the  following  thirty-eigbi  Colour*,  vi*_,  Aurrolin,  Raw  Sienna. 
Yellow  |jkc,  Tranvparrul  Gold  Ochre,  Light  Niplc*  Yellow.  Naples  Yellow, 
le  , Brown  * Vc b re.  Palo  Cadmium  Yellow,  Cadmium 
Yellow.  Burnt  Sirnna,  light  Red.  Venetian  Red,  Indian  Hed.  Vermilion, 
Ri>ir  Madder,  Crmi«on  Lake,  Ruben*'  Madder,  Drown  Madder.  Purple 
Madder,  Cobalt,  French  Blue,  Antwerp  Blue.  Pruttian  Bine,  Emerald  Green, 
Terre  Verte.  Oatdr  of  Chromium.  Brown  Pink,  Verona  Browm,  Raw  Urol*er, 
Burnt  Liulier,  Vandyke  Brown.  Cappah  Brown,  Bitumen,  Flake  White 
(double).  Ivory  Black  (double).  Sugar  of  t>r*d.  and  Megilp  (double).  Alan 
Sable  Brushes.  lloghair  ditto,  and  Badger  Softener:  Chalk.  Charcoal,  and 
Portcrayon.  Steel  Palette  Knife,  and  Ivory  ditto;  Double  Capped  Dipper ; 
Mastic  Varnish,  Pale  Drying  Oil,  Linseed  Oil,  and  Turpentine ; Mahogany 
Palette. 


DITTO 

With  dambte  bottom  for  Mil/boonb,  6*c. 

Fitted  complete  £4  ]4».  Fmpty  £1  6a. 

I*iPnovi;t>  Doubl*  Midpl«  STrnto  Bo*.  S re  14}  inches  hr  9|  in.,  3|  deep. 
Containing  the  same  fitting*  as  the  above  with  the  addition  of  two  prepared 
Millboards  14  in.  by  9 in. 


38,  RATI1B0NE  PLACE. 
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IMPROVED  LARGE  STUDIO  BOX. 


Fitted  complete  £7  14s.  Empty  £1  15s. 

Improved  Large  Studio  Box,  with  double  bottom  for  Millboards,  &c.  Size 
16£  in.  by  12  in.,  4 in.  deep  Containing  the  following  fifty  Colours,  viz*., 
Aureolin,  Raw  Sienna,  Yellow  Lake,  Transparent  Gold  Ochre,  Mars  Yellow, 
Lemon  Yellow,  Light  Naples  Yellow.  Naples  Yellow,  Yellow  Ochre  (double). 
Brown  Ochre,  Pale  Cadmium  Yellow',  Cadmium  Yellow,  Cadmium  Orange. 
Burnt  Sienna,  Mars  Orange,  Light  Red,  Venetian  Red,  Indian  Red,  Orange 
Vermilion,  Vermilion,  Crimson  Lake,  Rose  Madder,  Madder  Carmine, 
Rubens’  Madder,  Brown  Madder,  Purple  Madder,  Mars  Violet, 
Ultramarine  Ash,  Cobalt,  French  Blue,  Permanent  Blue,  Antwerp  Blue, 
Prussian  Blue,  Extra  Malachite  Green,  Emerald  Green,  Terre  Verte,  Oxide  of 
Chromium,  Transparent  Oxide  of  Chromium,  Brown  Pink,  Verona  Brown, 
Raw'  Umber,  Burnt  Umber,  Vandyke  Brown,  Cappah  Brown,  Bitumen,* 
Mineral  Grey,  Flake  "White  (double).  Ivory  Black  (double),  Sugar  of  head, 
and  Megilp  (double).  Also  Sable  Brushes,  Hoghair  ditto,  and  Badger 
Softener;  Chalk,  Charcoal,  and  Portcrayon ; Steel  Palette  Knife,  and  Ivory 
ditto;  Double  Capped  Dipper,  and  Rimmed  ditto;  Telescope  Mahl  Stick; 
Mastic  Varnish,  Picture  Copal  ditto,  Pale  Drying  Oil,  Linseed  Oil,  Poppy 
Oil,  and  Turpentine;  Mahogany  Palette,  and  three  prepared  Millboards  16 
inches  by  11  inches. 
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WTNSOR  AND  NEYTTON, 


IMPROVE! > EXTRA  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STUDIO  BOX, 


Improtio  Extra  Larcr  a?»d  Complctr  Stcdio  Box.  Six®  20  in.  by  14  in.. 
8 io.  deep.  Containing  the  following  sercnty-two  Colour*,  via.,  Aureolin 
(double),  Indian  Yellow,  Yellow  Lake,  Italian  Pink,  Gamboge,  Raw  Sienna 
(double),  Transparent  Gold  Ochre,  Citron  Y’ellow,  Strontian  Yellow,  klara 
Yellow,  Light  Naples  Yellow,  Naples  Yellow  (double),  Yellow  Ochre  (double). 
Brown  Ochre.  Roman  Ochre,  Pale  Chrome,  Deep  Chrome,  Orange  Chrome, 
Pale  Cadmium  Yellow  (double).  Cadmium  Yellow  (double).  Cadmium  Orange 
t double),  Burnt  Sienna  (double).  Burnt  Roman  Ochre,  Mars  Orange,  Light 
Red  (double),  Yenetiaa  Red.  Indian  Red,  Mars  Red,  Orange  Vermilion, 
Scarlet  Vermilion,  Chinese  Vermilion,  Vermilion  (doable).  Crimson 


38,  RATI  I BONE  PLACE, 
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Lake  (double),  Scarlet  Lake,  Purple  Lake,  Indian  Lake,  Burnt  Lake, 
Rose  Madder  (double),  Rubens’  Madder  (double),  Brown  Madder 
(double),  Purple  Madder,  Violet  Carmine,  Mars  Violet,  Factitious 
Ultramarine,  Ultramarine  Ash,  Cobalt  (double),  French  Blue  (double), 
Permanent  Blue,  New  Blue,  Antwerp  Blue,  Prussian  Blue  (double), 
Indigo,  Extra  Malachite  Green,  Emerald  Green,  Terre  Verte  (double), 
Oxide  of  Chromium,  Transparent  Oxide  of  Chromium,  Brown  Pink, 
Verona  Brown,  Raw  Umber  (double),  Burnt  Umber,  Cologne  Earth, 
Mummy,  Vandyke  Browu  (double),  Cappah  Brown,  Bitumen  (double), 
Miueral  Grey,  Flake  White  (two  \ lb.  tubes),  Ivory  Black  (double), 
Sugar  of  Lead,  Copal  Megilp,  and  Megilp  (double).  Also  a complete 
assortment  of  Brushes:  comprising  Flat  and  Round  Sable  Brushes, 
Rigger,  Bright,  and  Fan  ditto;  Flat  and  Round  Iloghair  Brushes, 
Extra  Fine  ditto,  Landseer,  Bright,  and  Fan  ditto;  Flat  Varnish 
Brush  ai.d  Badger  Softeners.  Chalk,  Charcoal,  and  Portcrayons;  Steel 
Palette  Knives.  Ivory  ditto,  Scraper,  and  Artists’  Pocket  Knife  ; Single 
and  Double  Capped  Dippers,  Rimined  ditto,  and  extra  large  ditto; 
Ground  Glass  Slab  and  Mullers;  China  Slab  for  submerging  Colours ; 
5 pint  each  Mastic  Varnish,  Picture  Copal  ditto,  Pale  Drying  Oil, 
Linseed  Oil,  Poppy  Oil,  and  Turpentine;  G Japanned  Tin  Bottles  for 
ditto  with  screw  tops;  3 prepared  Millboards  19  inches  by  13 
inches;  Mahogany  Palette  and  Papier  Machc  ditto;  and  Telescope 
Mahl  Stick.  Also  the  following  Fine  Colours  in  Stoppered  Glass 
Bottles,  viz  : Aureolin  (1  oz.),  Lemon  Yellow  (1  oz.),  Field’s  Orange 
Vermilion  (2  oz.),  Cadmium  Orange  (1  oz.),  Finest  Orient  Carmine 
oz.),  Rose  Madder  (£  oz.),  Extra  Madder  Carmine  (£  oz.),  Viridian 
(1  oz.),  Ultramarine  Ash  (1  oz.),  and  Genuine  Ultramarine  (J  oz.) 


DIPPERS. 
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W1NS0R  AND  NEWTON 


FINE  LINEN  CANVASS  PREPARED  FOR  OIL 
PAINTING. 


frcpa/ed  iu  a tuperi  jr  manner,  and  warranted  to  keep  any  length  of  time 


without  cracking. 


1 or  27  inches  wide 

i Off  3‘J 

36  „ 

38 

3 feet  6 „ 

3 ..  9 

4 **  6 „ 

3 H 2 n 

6 „ 2 


i.  «r.  «.  u. 


per  yard 


r.  r. 


PREPARED  CANVASS,  IN  PORTRAIT  SIZES 


(*»▼*•  i nri»» 

«.  «/.  i.  #• 

Head  sire.  24  inches  by  20  . . . each 

Three  quarter,  30  inches  by  23  . • . „ 

Kitcat,  36  inches  by  28  . . . „ 

Small  ha'f  lent'h.  3 fret  8 inches  hy  2 ft.  10  in.  „ 

Half  length.  4 Iret  2 inches  hy  3 frrt  4 inches  . „ 

Bishop's  half  length,  4 ft.  8 in.  hy  3 ft  8 m.  . „ 

w . ft.  JO  in.  hy  4 It.  1 II  m.  . „ 

Bishop’s  whole  length,  8 ft.  10  in.  by  b It  10 in.  t( 

Historical  sire.  14  ft.  by  10  ft.,  stout  . „ 

Semi  ditto,  10  ft.  by  6 ft.  9 in.  . . . ,,  i 


CANVASS  PSIPAFED  TO  OSDIS. 


3?,  RA.TIIBONE  TLACE. 
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PREPARED  CANVASSES  ON  FRAMES. 


PORTRAIT  SIZES.  LANDSCAPE  SIZES. 

WEDGED  FRAMES. 


Inches. 

WEDGED  FRAMES. 

8 

by 

6 

10 

99 

8 

12 

99 

10 

14 

99 

12  ... 

18 

99 

14 

20 

99 

16  ... 

21 

99 

17 

24 

99 

20,  Head  Size 

30 

99 

25,  Three  quarter  size 

36 

ff 

28,  Kitcat  . 

4 4 

34,  Small  half-length 

50 

99 

40,  Half-length 

56 

44,  Bishop’s  half  length  . 

7 ft. 

io 

by  4 ft.  10,  Whole  length 

8 ft. 

10  by  5 ft.  10,  Bishop’s  whole 

length 


Iuchea. 


9 

by 

6 

10 

91 

7 

12 

99 

8 

12 

99 

9 

13 

99 

9 

14 

99 

10  ... 

15 

99 

11  . 

16 

99 

12  ... 

17 

99 

13 

18 

99 

12  ... 

19 

99 

13 

21 

ff 

14  ... 

22 

99 

16  . - . . 

24 

99 

18  ... 

27 

>f 

20 

30 

99 

20  ... 

36 

99 

24 

PREPARED  MILLBOARDS.  SUPERIOR  PANELS. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

(prepared  on 

PERPECTLT  WILL- 

6 by 

5 

• I 

16  by 

11 

SEASONED 

MaHOGANT.) 

7 

5 

16 

99 

12  . 

Inches. 

Inches. 

8 „ 

6 

17 

12 

8 

by 

6 

1 

16  by 

12 

9 „ 

6 

17 

99 

13  . 

9 

99 

6 . 

17 

99 

12 

9 „ 

7 

17 

99 

14 

9 

7 

. 

17 

99 

13 

9 „ 

8 

18 

„ 

12  . 

10 

99 

7 

17 

99 

14 

10  „ 

7 

18 

1 9 

13 

10 

99 

8 

18 

}) 

16 

10  „ 

8 

18 

14  . 

11 

99 

8 . 

18 

99 

13  . 

11  ». 

8 

19 

99 

12 

11 

,f 

9 

• 

18 

99 

14 

11  „ 

9 

19 

13  . 

12 

8 

19 

99 

13  . 

12  „ 

8 

19 

99 

14 

12 

9* 

9 

« 

19 

99 

14 

12  „ 

9 

20 

*> 

14  . 

12 

»9 

10  . 

20 

14  . 

12  „ 

10 

20 

99 

16 

13 

99 

8 

20 

f 

16 

13  „ 

8 

21 

99 

15 

13 

9 . 

21 

99 

17  . 

13  „ 

9 

21 

99 

17 

13 

„ 

10 

22 

16 

13  „ 

10 

22 

9* 

15 

13 

99 

11  . 

22 

18  . 

13  „ 

11 

22 

99 

16 

14 

99 

9 

23 

9* 

16 

14  „ 

9 

22 

99 

18  . 

14 

99 

10  . 

24 

18 

14  „ 

10 

23 

99 

16 

14 

99 

12 

24 

99 

20 

H „ 

12 

24 

99 

18  . 

15 

99 

11  . 

28 

99 

20  . 

15  „ 

11 

24 

99 

20 

15 

99 

12 

30 

25 

15  „ 

12 

30 

99 

25  . 

16 

ff 

11  . 

36 

99 

28 
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WI.NSOR  AND  NEWTON- 


ACADEMY  AND  ETTY  BOARDS. 

Acadkmy  Hoard*,  fur  Sludiea,  24}  inckea  by  18}  each 

lialf-aize  ditto 

Stout  Academy  Board*  „ 24}  tactic*  by  18}  „ 

lUlf-aize  ditto . . . „ 

Krrr  Board*,  with  ab*orbent  ground*  prepared  fori 

the  late  W.  Elly,  Em*  , K A.  24}  inche*  by  18}  J M 

Large  Size  ditto,  ditto  . 26  incltra  by  20  . M 


S.  d 


PREPARED  PAPER. 


Prkf arbd  Oil  Saerciuso  FaPM,  30  inchca  by  21  per  *beet 
Ditto  ditto,  Eilra  Thick  .30  „ 21 


('•  Rtc iam  pAraa 
DillO  ditto 


30 

21 


21 

13 


i.  4. 


STEEL  PALETTE  KNIVES. 


Tbeac  Palette  Knife*  are  manufactured  of  the  beat  ihear  *leel.  They 
poateaa  a good  apring,  being  pliant,  yet  firm  ; and  are  carefully  bniabed 
off. 


38,  RATHBONE  PLACE. 
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VARNISHES,  OILS,  MEDIUMS,  &c 


“OLASS  ROUND.” 


Mastic  Varnish  . . 

Ditto  double  strength 

Picture  Copal  Varnish  . 

Oil  Copal  Varnish  . 

White  Spirit  Varnish 
Brown  ditto  Varnish 
Crystal  Varnish  . 

Japan  Gold  Size 
Nut  Oil  . 

Poppy  Oil 
Pale  Drying  Oil 
Strong  Drying  Oil  . 

Purified  Linseed  Oil 
Spirits  of  Turpentine 


Glass 

Rounds 

each. 


4 Pints 
in  Stone 
Mottles 
each. 


Pints 
In  Stone 
Bottles 
each. 


3.  (I. 


3.  d.  3. 


d. 


in  pots 


each 


» 


>* 


tt 


Megilp 
Copal  Megilp 
Asphaltum 


33,  RATHBONE  FLACE. 


Winsor  and  Newton’s  Improvkd  Studio  Easel  will  carry  canvasses  of 
any  size  from  6 incbes  to  9 feet  in  height ; and,  by  a simple  alteration  of 
the  slide  movement,  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  canvasses 
of  still  larger  dimensions. 

It  has  a powerful  screw  winding-up  movement  which  can  be  managed 
with  the  utmost  facility.  This  screw  is  made  of  iron  hv  an  experienced 
engineer,  and  it  will  raise  with  ease  a much  greater  weight  than  that 
represented  by  the  largest  canvass. 

An  entirely  new  method  has  been  adopted  for  holding  firmly  can- 
vasses of  any  size.  This  plan  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Winsor  ami 
Newton,  and  it  is  at  once  simple  and  efficacious. 

The  Kasel  is  also  fitted  with  a most  important  fall-forward,  or  inclining, 
movement,  the  invention  of  Messrs  Winsor  and  Newton.  This,  like 
the  screw,  is  of  wrought  iron;  it  is  very  strong,  and  in  every  respect 
most  efficient.  It  throws  the  canvass  forward  with  steadiness  and 
precision,  from  a half-inch  projection  at  the  top,  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  movement ; and  the  canvass  is  held  as  firmly,  and  is  as  steady  when 
thrown  forward  at  any  required  angle,  as  it  is  when  retained  in  its 
original  upright  position. 

This  Easel  is  placed  on  strong  castors,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  about 
with  ease.  One  of  the  castors  is  fixed  to  the  ordinary  screw,  for  the 
purpose  of  steadying  the  Easel  on  uneven  flooring 

The  winding-up.  the  inclining  action,  and  all  the  other  operations  of 
this  Studio  Easel,  are  regulated  from  the  front,  so  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  going  to  the  side  or  back.  Consequently,  a canvass  may 
reach  from  one  extremity  of  a Studio  to  the  other,  and  yet  be  under 
perfect  control  without  causing  any  annoyance,  or  inconvenience  to  the 
Artist  while  at  work. 

Strength  and  durability  are  ensured  in  the  make  of  the  Improved 
Studio  Easel,  which  can  be  warranted  to  remain  in  perfect  working 
condition  for  many  years. 


Among  the  many  Artists  of  eminence  who  are  using  Winsor  and 
Newton’s  Improved  Studio  Easel  may  be  mentioned  the  names  ef 
the  following  gentlemen,  viz. : 


Price  for  the  full  Size  £10.  10s. 


(Smaller  ones  are  made.) 


Ansdell,  R.,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 
Buckner,  A.,  Esq. 
Chester,  G.,  Esq. 
Cholmonpely,  R , Esq. 
Corbould,  E.,  Esq. 
Desaxges,  L.  W.,  Esq. 
Dowling.  R.,  Esq. 
Graves,  H.,  the  Hon. 
Jansen,  T.,  Esq. 


Leitch,  J.,  Esq. 

Philip,  J.,  Esq  , R A. 
Poole,  P.  F.,  Esq.,  K.A. 
Roberts,  D.,  Esq.,  K.A. 
Sant,  J..  Esq.,  A. K.A. 
Selous,  H.  C.,  Esq. 
Walton,  J.  W.,  Esq. 
Watts,  G.  F.,  Esq. 
Whistler,  J.,  Esq. 


artists’  cabinet  ware  of  every  description. 


W1NSOR  AND  NEWTON, 


•24 


W INSO  B 

4 


A N D 


X E NV  T O N 


STUDIO  BRUSH  CLEANSER. 


S 


For  properly  wiihlnf 
in*  them  while  drying 

point*.) 


and  cleaning  Oil  Colour  Bntthe*.  and  impend- 
(O)  a»  to  pre*er«e  their  form  and  protect  their 


tin  ware  scndeim  or 


EVERY  DMCRirTION. 


38,  RATHBONE  PLACE, 
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WINSOR  AND  NEWTON'S 

BRUSHES 


FOR 

OIL  COLOUR  PAINTING. 

Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton  beg  to  draw  special  attention  to  their 
Brushes,  which  are  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  of  the  best  material. 
Messrs.  W.  and  N.  employ  several  skilful  workmen,  and  spare  no 
pains  to  ensure  the  production  of  first  class  Brushes. 


WINSOll  AND  NEWTON’S 

EXTRA  FINE 

HOG  HAIR  BRUSHES  IN  TIN. 

Made  of  the  finest  and  softest  Lyons  Hog  Hair.  Feather  edged,  and 
graduated  so  that  the  hair  may  blend  and  keep  well  together  in  working. 
These  Brushes  may  be  said  to  range  between  Sable  Hair  Brushes 
and  the  ordinary  Hog  Ilair  Brushes,  combining  somewhat  of  the 
softness  of  the  former  with  the  firmness  of  the  latter. 


FLAT  OR  ROUND. 

Nos.  00  to  6. 


20 


WIN  SOll 


AND  NEWTON 


SPECIAL  tviuA  list 


UOCj  HAIll  brushes. 


38,  RATHBONE  PLACE. 
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SPECIAL 

EXTRA  FINE  HOG  HAIR  BRUSHES. 


These  Brushes  are  specially  made  at  the  suggestion,  and  after  the 
patterns,  of  some  of  the  most  Eminent  Artists  of  the  day. 

I).  Short  wedge  shape,  coining  to  a hue  edge. 

E.  In  three  pans,  to  prevent  colour  accumulating  and  clogging  the 
bottom  of  the  brush. 

P.  Double  pointed,  and  affording  a peculiar  touch  when  pressed 
laterally  on  the  canvass. 

G.  Carefully  made  to  resemble  a worn  brush,  but  not  cut  nor  trimmed, 

and  having  therefore  a soft  flag. 

H.  Of  long  feathery  edge,  and  affording  sweeping  touches. 

I.  Very  long,  and  of  perfec  ly  straight  hair,  having  a good  spring  and 

enabling  square  touches  to  be  placed  on  with  accuracy. 

K Similar  to  the  foreg  »ing  but  shorter  and  firmer,  thus  possessing 
more  general  working  properties. 

L.  The  edges  of  the  ferrule  and  of  the  brush  being  of  a parallel  slant 

causes  great  freedom  and  evenness  in  working,  when  the  brush  is 
required  to  be  held  at  an  angle. 

M.  Having  a hollow  which  when  full  of  colour  acts  as  a feeder,  and 

enables  the  brush  to  be  used  for  some  time  without  being  stopped 
for  fresh  supply  of  colour. 

N.  Very  long  in  the  hair,  for  points  or  dots,  rough  lines,  and  light 

dragging. 

O.  Similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  shorter  and  firmer. 

P.  Short  stumpy  brush,  useful  for  rubbing,  &c. 


Any  of  the  above  shapes — Nos.  1 to  6. 


EXTRA  FINE  “FAN”  HOG  HAIR  BRUSHES. 


For  light  touching,  slight  dragging,  scumbling  ; also 
for  hair,  foliage,  herbage,  &c. 


Nos.  1 to  6. 


These  Fan  Brushes  are  also  made  of  Sable  Hair. 


WINSOR  AND  NEWTON 


29 


FIAT  HOG  HAIR  BKISIlEs  IN  11N 

rOLI»HKD  CEDAR  HARDLRE. 


Nos.  0 to  6 


No.  7 
No.  8 


No.  9 

No.  10 


No.  11 
No.  12 
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ROUND  HOG  HAIR  BRUSHES  IN  TIN. 

POLISHED  CEDAR  HANDLES. 


UmA 


No.  7 
No.  8 


Nos.  0 to  6 


No.  "9 
No.  10 


No.  11 
No.  12 


20 


WINSOR  AND  NEWTON 


FLAT  RED  SABLES  IN  TIN  FOR  OIL  LAIN  TING. 

roLi»t*fcD  ctn*n  hawolm. 


FLAT  SABLE  “BRIGHT’S"  BKLSHES  IN  TIN. 

Fit  firm  sqiurr  tonehinjf,  im)  ^rnmil  I,and*cape  *ork. 


Sues  (in  point  of  width)  san  e as  the  above. 
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ROUND  RED  SABLES  IN  TIN  FOR  OIL  PAINTING. 

POLISH  ED  CEDAR  HANDLES. 


FINE  SA3LE  “RIGGERS”  IN  TIN. 

For  delicate  work,  fine  line  drawing,  &c. 


Nos.  000  to  6.  Sizes  (in  point  of  diameter)  same  as  the  above. 


» 


Um  <»  point  a — « Mtko-  cl 

Ilftir  Uruthc*. 


U»c  otditxBtj  KUl  Hog 


VARNISH 


roLisMCD  cu>a» 


KIN.  BADGER  HAIR  m (KTKNEH3. 

MLUIUD  CKOA»  IIA*DLK*. 


r^'  Bi^ee  i 


i 


ONE  SHILLING  HAND-BOOKS  ON  ART, 

With  Illustrations,  Ac. 


% «m\i  u u»  ii  n »ii  \ unit 


iia»  %Kt  or  iKt  ii  imt.  ntow 
Mil  HI.. 


mh»\  tu  imi  %L  or 
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r. 


— » — i 
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u sir  uirruiwioiH  Nunrom 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOll 

1 1 \ *•.  HI  riiliiu..  i Hill. 


I HI  % It  T or  THIItf  IHMT 
phi  mo  *i%  ti.iss 


uu  iti  * t o m i v a.  oil 


till  PMIHIPIIs  Ol  4 0101  HIM. 
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t 411.01  lt»  HIM  1104*. 


I'll  111  II  t.  MIIHII4  nil  Till  lit 
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IN  OIL  » OI  Ol/ll*. 
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HERALDRY, 

HISTORICAL  AND  POPULAR. 

By  Charles  Boutell.  M A. 


V«Ut,  $«M  k all  lUaWIWn  ail  Arf»l»*  foUmn. 
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